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ABOUT CERTAIN BOOKS. 


EACHERS who are desirous of selecting new text-books for any of 
their classes in Geography, Reading, Arithmetic, or Latin, and 
wish to obtain the best books, should not fail to be acquainted 

with the superior merits and attractions of 


AURY’S GEOGRAPHIES: Two-book course of Elementary Geo- 
graphy and Manual of Geography; and for advanced study, 
Revised Physical Geography. The leading geographical books 

for interest of study, excellence of treatment, and artistic and mechanical 
features. Fully abreast of the progress of geographical science, 


OLMES’ NEW READERS: First Reader, Second Reader, Third 
Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader. In matter, method, grad- 
ing, typography, illustrations, reasonableness of price, unsurpassed. 

Brightest and most popular readers, 


ENABLE’S NEW ARITHMETICS: New Elementary Arithmetic, 
which includes “First Steps” in eighty most attractive, sugges- 
tive and helpful pages, and New Practical Arithmetic with its 

thoroughly graded work of highest interest and practical value. 

ILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN BOOKS: New Latin Primer, a favorite 
First Book in Latin with many of the best schools of the country ; 
Latin Grammar, the clear, skilful and authoritative work of a 

master linguist ; Latin Exercise Book, etc. ; also, Perrinn's Caesar’s Civil 
War. 

NY SUCH TEACHERS, not familiar with the merits of these 
popular school books, or desiring further information. are invited 
to correspond, concerning their examination and introduction, with 

the publishers, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHINC CO., 


66 and 68 DUANE STREET, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, NEW YORK. 





CORRECT SPEAKING AND WRITING 





Handbook of Conversation 
its Faults and Its Graces 


mprising: 1. Dr. or aeet ‘s Lecture. 2. Mr. 
Ticucke Lecture. Gwinn's “A 


Word to the Wise; e Hints on ay — 
proprieties in Writi: ng ands . 4, Mis 
oa ae. — yy Writing ¢ = 


rected. "> ‘ANDBAW P. PEABODY 
D.D., LL.D. Compiled by % Cents. 


Punctuation and Other 


Typographical Matters. 


For the ay «. Petapene, Authors, Teachers, 
and Schola: By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, 
pam at t the niversity Press, Cambridge. 

cen 








Mistakes in Writing English, and 


How to Avoid Them. 


Fer the Use of ali who Teach, Write, or Speak 
he Tanguage nguage. By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW. 50 


HINTS ON 


WRITING AND SPEBCH-MAKING 


aft THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author 
Young Folks’ History of the United States,”’ 
Cone Fane American xplorers,” Malborne,” 


, | Outdoor Papers,” “Oldvort. Jays,” Army Life in 
@ Black Keg 


ment,” “ Atlantic Eesays,” Etc. SW 





1000 BLUNDERS IN ENGLISH. 


suggestions ft 
By +n H, BAtcanD, am 


Scents 
BROKEN ENGLISH. 


A ay s Struggles with the English 

musing as a narrative, instructive 

asa - #. of rune conversation. By Prof. 

E. C. Dusors, author of “The French Teacher, a 

right system of teaching French.’ Cloth, 30 
cents; cheap edition, paper, 380 cents. 








3000 WORDS. 
SOULE AND CAMPBELL’S 


Pronounciug Handbook 

Of Words often —~ ronounced and of Words 
as to whicha pronunciation is eves. 
3000 Mistakes in Pronunciation Corected. 


FORGOTTEN MEANINGS 


Or AN HOUR WITH THE DICTIONARY. 


By ALFRED WAITES, 
Author of “ Student's Historical Manual.” 


50 Cents. 





CAMPBELL’S HANDBOOK 


OF ENGLISH SYNOMYNS 
WITH AN APPENDIX 
igus the Correct Uses of Prepositions. 50 


English Synonyms Discriminated 


By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., 
Its directions as to the proper use of WHICH 





and THAT are alone worth the price of the book. 
A new edition, 50 cents. 





Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail on receipt of price Catalogues free. 





LEE AND SHEPARD, 


Publishers, BOSTON. 





THE HONORS OF THE EMPIRE STATE IN THE WAR OF THE REBELLION, 


BY THOMAS R. TOWNSEND. 


Large 12mo, 


Cloth 416 pp. 





The general history of the connection of the State with the Rebellion is fully set forth in a manner so wales and eloquent, as to read like a romance from the 


commencement to its close, and the narratives of the personal association therewith of some four thousand soldiers an 


faithfully recounted. 


READ THE FOLLOWING SELECTIONS FROM TESTIMONIALS: 


“ It will interest all the veterans of New York.”—Gun. Henry W. SLocuM. 
“ The book should receive a tremendous circulation.”—The Staate-Zeitung, New York. 


The book will be mailed to any address on the receipt of the price, $2.50. Specimen pages sent on request. 


A. LOVELL, Publishers, 3 E. 14th Street, New York. 


“ The book should be in every patriotic household.”—Epmunp C. STEDMAN. 


“ Wo private library of any patriotic citizen is complete without it.”—GEN. DAN’L BUTTERFIELD 


si _ AGENTS WANTED.”’ 


civilians worthy of being preserved to posterity, is 





THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING 


By D. H. FARLEY, Prof. of Penmanship Gs Gah SHES EY ee Jersey, 1t Trenton, others containing as it does seve 

WwW. B. GUNNISON, Prin. of Public School No 29, Brooklyn, N. Y.; (now Prest. of N. Y. State 
eachers’ Association. 

REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. SHORT COURSE. Four Numbers. TRACING COURSE 


Fyy ember. MOVEMENT COURSE. Two Numbers. BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. In Press. 
take pleasure m Ft | your new Normal Review System of Writing superior to all 


aon series ee copy-books.”—Hon. CHARLES 


W: FULLE 
4 Adopted for Use in the Public Schools of 


new and Fe educational feature: never before em 


ae Ex-State Supt. of Public Instruction, N. J. 
New York Crry, Provipgeyce, R, I. 


Ju Sana tena . New HAVEN, CONN., SOMERVILLE, MASS., burLmeron, T., evc* 


mm, full eet of samples wi 


be mailed, postpaid, to any teacher on receipt of 50 certs, A 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., “et areal 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





ROBERT BROW NING. 





A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON AND OTHER DRAMAS. * 


This volume contains A BLort IN THE ’ScuTcHEON, CoLoMBE’s BirtTHDAyY, and A Sout’s TRAGEDY. 


valuable Introduction, and supplemented by many pages of elaborate Notes, and has the advant 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
a J. ROLFE, AM, and HELOISE 


Edited, with Notes b 


It is prefaced by a long and 


e of an interesting letter from Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett upon the production, under his management, in Washington and other cities in the United States, of the drama 
which gives its title to the book. 


“ A volume invaluable to the Browning student.”— Boston Traveller. | “ The editorial work in this volume is quite equal to any that Mr. Rolfe has d ne, and this, indeed, is high praise.""—Chicago Herald. 


SELECT PORMS OF ROBERT BROWNING... "cited with Notes, by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A.M, and HELOISE E. 


HERSEY. 

This volume contains Herve Rie, Ciive, How tHey Brovucat tHe Goop News From GHENT TO Alix, THe Lost LeapER, THE 
Bishop ORDERS HIS Toms AT St. Praxep’s CourcH, Rasppi Ben Ezra, Ben KarsHvok’s Wispom, ‘‘CuritpE ROLAND TO THE DARK 
Tower Came,” THE Boy AND THE ANGEL, Two CAMELS, YouTH AND ART, SonG, May AnD Deru, My Star, One Worp Monreg, 
PROSPICE INVOCATION, A WALL, PRELUDE TO DRAMATIC IpyLs, and the drama of Pippa Passes. The introduction includes a brief 
sketch of the life of Browning, a chronological table of his works, a list of the books most useful in the study of Browning, and 
carefully selected criticisms by Swinburne, Dowden, Lowell, Morley, Ruskin, Furnivall, and others. 

Price per Volume, Cloth, 56 Cents; Paper, 40 Cents. Liberal discounts on orders for introduction into Schools. 

HINTS FOR TEACHERS. By W. J. Rours, a pamphlet of much interest and value to teachers of English literature, will be sent free to those who 

request 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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le A nited States, who (ingutre first), if your does not k eep them, * 


“ My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—Jas. RussELL LowELL. 


Without 4a there is neither brain or nerves, it is necessary to human life. ee more 

the brain and bodily organs are used, the ter 1 demand for ? ae. A tired out brain, 
“used up” y can restored by a sufficiency of Ph All Phosphates, aml w Acid Phos. 

ae are imert in the human system, aa are useful only plant lite. Hy ypop phosphites and Phos- 

ites that are made from LK, 4.0 im the laboratory, are not the best to build LL a tired —_. or 
ken-down human s that recuperate are those which have passed through 
animal and vegetable cir as a ITALIZED PHOSPBITES. ve for over 2 rs have been 
extracted from the Brain of the Ox, and from the embryo of t t and oat. Physicians have 
accepted the fact that this BRAIN PRINCIPLE is the true restorer of i bonen power. The only value 
in the “ Elixir” is the animal Pbosphite it contains. 
CrosBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES strengthens the intellect, restores lost functions, builds up 
worn out nerves, promotes digestion, and cures weaknesses and nervousness. 


It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
It has helped thousands of the worid’s best brain workers and thinkers. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHUSPHITES, 56 W. 25rn St., N.Y. Druggists, or Sent by Mail, $1. 
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‘THE state of North Dakota is debating whether to 
establish a lottery. Some say $100,000 could 
be realized annually, and thus money be got for 
schools, ete. The Chief Justice well says: ‘‘ Pov- 
erty we can stand, infamy never.” Let the teachers 
there speak up and send in petitions against it. 


‘THE National Association will not discuss it, but 

the teachers should for all that—the formation 
of a party to foster and increase education. The 
Republican party is making a great mistake in not 
doing it; if it should give itself to that instead of 
protection it would score a grand success. Not just 
at the outset, perbaps, but it eventually would 
draw unto it the best people of the country, and 
these would serve as a lodestone to attract enough 
to give the control of the government. 

We venture to predict that in a quarter of a cen- 
tury from now the theme will be EDUCATION. A 
“boom” is already beginning. Let the teachers 
catch the inepiration. There should be a serious 
overhauling of the things called school-houses; 
nine-tenths are wholly unworthy of the name, 
They must be made as beautiful as art can make 
them. They must be attractive of themselves to 
the children. Teachers, discuss this point; take 





A CIRCULAR is before us signed by Mr. E. G. 

Hanell, editor of the N. C. Teacher, proposing 
that a Southern educational association be formed, 
to meet at Morehead City, N.C. He says, ‘It is 
evident to teachers in the South that the ways of 
some Northern educators are not our ways.” True, 
true, Mr. H., and if you go off by yourselves we 
shall not be able to learn your ways. His proposi- 
tion of Morehead City looks like an attempt to 
“boom ” that» place. Perhaps he has some interest 
in the sandy expanses there, and in the hotel. In 
fact, the circular looks like an attempt to give 
Morehead City a lift. 

Now this is sectionalism, and we don’t believe it 
will work. Every broad-minded man in this coun- 
try is sick of sectionalism. It has pretty well dis- 
appeared from the commercial and political world, 
and now shall the enlightened educators of the 
South attempt the role of sectionalism ? We believe 
those eminent men he has asked to aid him will not 
join with him in this attempt at secession—for such 
it is. Educational secession! Think of it! ‘‘ Don’t 
like your ways!” ‘‘ Don't like a letter written by 
Mrs. Canfield, wife of the president of the National 
Association!” Horrible charges! 

We thought Mr. Hanell was a level-headed man, 
but this does not look like it. Will Prof. M. A. 
Newell, of Baltimore, and other able and eminent 
gentlemen he has asked to join him, follow his lead? 
They will not. The South has had enough of seces- 
sion; so has the North. The able and competent 
foreman of our printing house was buried last week 
with a Southern bullet in his body that he received 





61]in a war whose terrible shocks led both North and 


South to say, “Let us live together as one nation 
hereafter.” 

It would be a sad day for Southern schools if its 
teachers become sectional! We call on all Southern 
teachers to be patriotic, lovers of their country’s 
flag, and devoted to the Union. Let them refuse to 
join an association based on sectional hatred. 





(THE national education bill is again before the 

United States senate, but there seems no pros- 
pect of its passing. In our opinion, it never will 
pass. The Southern senators don’t care enough for 
it to vote for it. The Republican party has not yet 
become wholly an educational party. We shall be 
sorry to see this bill defeated, for the situation of 
things at the South is really pitiable. 

Few at the North have any conception of the con- 
dition of public education in the South. There are 
schools where men who have money can send their 
children, but where shall the masses send theirs? 
A gentleman in Louisiana gave an address on pub- 
lic education, and it did not please. One old colonel 
who had been in the war (a good many colonels 
haven't) said, ‘‘ We don’t want men to come in 
here who cannot afford to send their children to 
schools, and pay for it.” This was in reply to the 
suggestion that public schools would attract white 
immigration. 

A correspondent (a Southern man and a Demo- 
crat) says: ‘‘I have not the slightest doubt that 
ninety-nine per cent. of the leading politicians in 
Louisiana in both political parties would oppose the 
levying of a single additional dollar for the support 
of free schools for the people, white or black. There 
is, I believe, a constitutional provision that renders 
local taxation for schools impracticable or altogether 
impossible.” 

Then as to North Carolina we quote from a letter: 
‘There are not more than seven districts in this 
great state that levy any local tax for the support 
of free schools. The schools are open but twelve 
weeks out of fifty-two ; the school-houses are often 
unfit for pigs. The cause is, the people have never 
been reared to believe in public schools, and they do 





‘strong grounds at once for better buildings. 


not believe in them. This applies to the leaders in 


both political megtien, In 1871, the supreme court 
of North Carolina, a Republican court, by a unani- 
mous vote, decided that the people had no right to 
tax themselves by local taxation. They argued 
gravely against the principle of local taxation, as if 
it were a bran new idea. And it was new to them. 
The population is increasing fully as rapidly as the 
school fund, and I believe the same is true of almost 
every Southern state. Somehow I have an idea 
that, if the attention of the people who believe in 
free schools were directed toward this condition of 
things, that some good, in some way, would come.” 

Now these are disagreeable facts. The great pity 
is, they are facts. What is to be done is to agitate 
the matter. Note the statement in the last JouRNAL 
that the children of Connecticut have to go to 
school one hundred and twenty days, or six months. 
The schools are open for eight months or more. 





‘THE Pr sbyterians, of this city, are having pro- 

tracted discussions over rroposed changes in 
their confession of faith. Concerning the merits of 
these changes we have nothing tu say, but we have 
to say that truth is eternal. Man changes; truth, 
never. One age expresses itself one way; another 
age, another way, but all the while truth is as clear 
as the stars, and as warm and life-giving as the 
glorious sun. The clouds of earth in no way affect 
the eternal fires in the central orb of our solar sys- 
tem. We see truth clearer as the years pass on. We 
nevor saw it clearer than to-day ; so it is that chang? 
of expression and doing is in the air. What our 
fathers said, two bundred years ago, is not what we 
say now. It cannot be. The flood tide of readjust- 
ment, restatement, and rearrangement is upon us, 
and we might as well try to keep back the waters of 
the Atlantic with a broom as to keep back the ex- 
pression of thought by resolutions. Agitation is in 
the air, and as Rev. Dr. Parkhurst says: ‘It has 
come to stay, and come to grow. It is futile to talk 
about repressing it. You may box up your reservoir, 
but the closer you box it the more destructive the 
outburst you are preparing for yourseif, if, while 
you are boxing, the brooks are flowing down into it 
from off the hillslopes. The wall of rock lying 
across Niagara river does far less to hinder Niagara 
river than Niagara river does to wear away the 
wall of rock.” 

This applies to education. The old school of our 
fathers has gone, forever, and we are now building 
with clearer eyes upon better foundations, and with 
more durable materials than ever in the past. All 
hail, the new day cf educational work! It isa joy 
to be permitted to live and work in sucha time as 
this! 
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QEVERAL New York City schools will be pre 
“sented with American flags at Chickering hall 
on Washington's Birthday, by the Patriotic Order, 
Sons of America. This order has done much to 
stimulate a feeling of patriotism among Americans 
—of pride in our institutions—the growth of which 
has been so noticeable in recent years. Although 
not a new order, it has had a renaissance since the 
war, as most of its members enlisted from 1£61-5, 
and many of them gave their lives as pledges of 
their devotion to our country. Men of all partie’ 
belong to the order. It acknowledges the Christian 
religion, reveres the memory of Washington, honors 
the American flag, and earnestly supports the pub- 
lic school system. Its members believe that the 
American flag should be seen floating over, or dec 

rating the walls of, every public school in the lan 

and that the children should be taught American 
principles from their earliest years. To this end 
their efforts are mainly directed, and we are sure 
they will be encouraged by all who love their native 
or adopted land. They desire especially the cc-oper 





ation of teachers. 
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TO THRASH OR NOT TO THRASH # 





To thrash or not to thrash has been agitating Boston 
school teachers for the past few weeks. Miss M. J. 
Capen, a primary school teacher, recently declared 
herself opposed to corporal punishment because it was a 
relic of barbarism. It took away a teacher’s dignity to 
stand before her children with rod in hand. It was not 
wise to use the word “ don’t” too much with children. 
There is no need of putting them in mind of things 
which they must not do. Teachers should not be afraid 
of praising children. A kind word often goes farther 
than a harsh one. It is a good old saying that ‘‘ you can 
catch more flies with molasses than with vinegar.” She 
would be sorry to see the school committee abolish cor- 
poral punishment in the schools; yet she hoped that 
the teachers would get ahead of the school committee in 
bringing this about. It would be better to hear the 
scholars say that ‘‘ My teacher doesn’t use the rattan 
because she doesn’t care to,” rather than ‘‘ because she 
doesn't dare to for fear of the school committee.” 

Miss Howard asked, ‘‘ What harm could a few raps 
on the hand do?” She thought that it would be possi- 
ble to reduce the necessary cases of ‘corporal punish- 
ment by means of well ventilatei rooms, with but half 
the present number of scholars in them, but to abolish 
it entirely she thought impossible. She insisted upon a 
‘*middle way,” and in her opinion the Boston teachers 
are traveling in that way. So with much applause, 
and a feeling of self-satisfaction, she took her seat. A 
Boston journal, of recent date, contains a letter from a 
Yankee mother on this question, in which she says, ‘I 
am a mother, and have a boy in the English high 
school.” I say, ‘ Don't thrash the boys.’ I, for one, love 
boys—my own and other people’s boys, and believe me, 
it doesn’t do any good to thrash any human being. I 
think if some of the parents of these same boys would 
make home more attractive, and by so doing keep their 
boys in the house more evenings, the boys would not 
care to be so wild as some of them are. The mother is 
queen if she knows it. I would die before I would give 
up if I were thrashed, and my boy has the same strong 
vature in him. Would it be wise in me to punish him 
for what he inherited?” 

School-commissioner Capen contends that many 
schools have bad boys in them, who come from the 
worst districts, and for the present the rod is needed on 
the backs of these incorrigibles; in fact, it would be 
dangerous not to whip them, once in a while. The 
result of this discussion will be to leave the matter just 
where it is. The bad boys will be punished and the good 
ones praised. There are two classes in this world, and 
they cannot be separated, but the question not yet 
settled is, cannot our schools find some way of reform- 
ing the bad class—outside of the school-room? Would 
it not be a good plan to separate pupils who are so bad, 
that they need the infliction of physical pain, from those 
who do not? One objection to the public school is in 
the fact that children from good families become 
corrupted by contact with those who come from bad 
families. It is not right to sow the seeds of evil in the 
minds of the young, but we do not believe that evil can 
be whipped out of a wicked child. There is a more 
excellent way. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTION IN NEW YORE. 





For the past five years, the legislature of this state has 
considered the expediency of establishing new normal 
schools. We know of but one part of our commonwealth 
that has not at present all it needs, and that place is 
Long Island. When one is in running order at Jamaica, 
then our legislature should stop for a while. We do not 
object so much to their cost, as to the want of a field in 
which they can work. The larger part of our schools are 
now filled by non-professional teachers, and it will be so 
for many years to come, even though we should have a 
state normal school in every county. So long as the 
qualification demanded for third-grade certificates is as 
low as it is, so long will there be no in }ucement for 
young men or women to spend three or four years in pre- 
paring to teach. No one expects a common school 
teacher to continue any great length of time. It would 
be foolish if they should. There must be inducement be- 
fore we can expect effort, and while inducements held 
before our lower teachers are as few as they now are, the 
state cannot expect many of them to attend normal 
schools, 

‘When we reach the time when teaching becomes a 
profession, and permanence and decent pay, with a pen- 
sion at the end is guaranteed, then we can talk about 


professional education with some reason, but at present 
it is well for a state like ours to keep silent on this sub- 
ject. It is plain that we are spending all the money and 
strength needed at present or. state normal schools: Let 
us turn our attention to the counties, and provide such 
formal instruction in each one of them as is demanded 
by those who are expecting to remain but a short time 
in school-room work. 





AN OPINION CONCERNING MANUAL TRAINING, 
WITH COMMENTS. 


In his report to the state superintendent of New York, 
Supt. M. J. Michael, Rome, N. Y., says: ‘‘ We do not 
attempt anything in the way of manual training, as the 
term is commonly understood. We do not teach our 
boys in the high school to saw off boards or drive nails, 
nor do our girls receive instruction in the high school in 
the art of sewing or cooking. It may be a confession of 
old-fogyism, but I believe thorough instruction in 
manual training, in the country schools and small cities, 
to be impracticable, on account of the necessary cost for 
equipment. I believe, also, that it is unnecessary, for 
the reason that most boys in the country and in small 
cities receive this training at home. It is, perhaps, well 
to leave to their mothers the instruction of their 
daughters in the domestic arts. If pupils leave school 
at an average age of 14 years, it is important that their 
minds be well disciplined and stored with knowledge. 
They will then have plenty of time in which to serve a 
useful apprenticeship in learning the trade of their 
choice.” 

The statements here are based upon the misapprehen- 
sion that manual training is trade training. No intelli- 
gent advocate of sense discipline advocates the introduc- 
tion of the trades into our public schools. Technical 
schools are found in all parts of our country, but they 
are not manual training schools. To teach a boy how 
to lay bricks or mix mortar is one thing, but to teach 
him Low to think how bricks can be better laid or to find 
out how mortar can be better made is entirely another. 
The whole question turns upon one pivot. It is a philo- 
sophical one, and here it is. Can we think without con- 
stant contact with material things? How does a child 
learn to be good? By doing good acts. How can he 
become accustomed to reason? By drawing conclusions 
from actions he sees every day. The advocates of the 
philosophy that abstracts thinking from seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting, feeling, and handling ; in other 
words, from doing is too scholastic and immaterial for 
the live world around us. Manual training is the culti- 
vation of mental power through the use of the senses. 
Take two schools, Into one put a thousand and one 
exercises that lead the pupils to apply what they learn 
from books,—to make things that are suggested by 
thinking how to do what seems right to be done, and so 
give thought; into the other put nothing but books, 
books, books—words, words, words, words. At the close 
of a year, let an examination be made of the quantity 
and quality of mental power the two schools will have, 
and we hazard nothing astothe result. Wewant not less 
thinking, but more; not less knowledge, but more ; not 
less application, but more. The girl who knows how to 
sew, cut doll dresses, mend her own clothes, knit, darn, 
and patch, has more mental power than one who can 
not do these things. The boy whocan milk the cows, 
saw wood, make a good sled, mend his own skates, 
invent a kite, fashion a little wagon, make a fishing pole, 
and sharpen his knives, etc , etc., has more mental 
power, and so, a better education than one who can not. 
The old district school of the past made better scholats, 
not because of the superior instruction in them, but 
because the pupils were brought constantly into contact 
with things. Out of this old culture came tens of thous- 
ands of inventions. Why? Because the school think- 
ing was brought into close contact with home doing. 
The 1890 boy who does nothing at home, except get his 
lessons, go to school, and run the streets, and nothing at 
school but ‘‘ mental work” comes out at the end a poor 
stick. The strong probability is that the neglected Irish 
boy, who knocks around in the summer, fall, and spring, 
and goes to school but three months in the whole 
year will become a boss contractor, and employ this 
‘* mentally trained ” boy to keep his books at ten dollars 
a week. This circumstance is not at all uncommon ; on 
the other hand, it is quite common. 

We are learning a great many things in education 
from the failures of our college educated boys and girls. 
And among the things we have learned is that we must 





bring our school into closer touch with the living world 


of things and doing. It is absolute nonsense to teach 
school boys and girls to think abstractly, and so get an 
abstract education,and then expect them to be prepared 
for the practical world in which we find ourselvesywhere 
we are compelled to fight the wolf from the door. Let 
us come down to a plain, simple, reasonable education, 
that will prepare our boys and girls for the world as 
it is, and not for the ideal one, that is not. 





AN ENGLISH OPINION OF AMERICAN SPELLING. 





Our English brethren spend a certain portion of their 
time in mourning over our dreadful orthography. 
American innovations give them the nightmare. They 
stand aghast when they see honour, favour, and parlour, 
spelt honor, favor, and parlor. It pains them like taking 
out a rib, or putting out an eye. They will have defence 
instead of defense, and stoutly contend for their theatres 
as preferable to our theaters, and when they see tho in 
place of though, and program instead of programme, 
they grow exceeding mad. We are sorry that our Eng- 
lish cousins are so determined to stick to medieval ways. 
In many other directions they move on, even adopting 
the Pullman car, with its comforts and conveniences on 
their railroads, and using Pennsylvania coal oil instead 
of tallow dips. In school matters they are getting ready 
to adopt the American word-method of learning to read, 
in place of the antiquated alphabet pen-knife way. In 
fact they are advancing all along the line, except in 
spelling. There they stand, or rather stick in the mud 
of past English ignorance, out of which progressive 
Americans have extricated themselves. We hope the 


ate with American scholars, to give respectability to 
needed changes in our orthography. We, on the pro- 
gressive side of the Atlantic, are willing. How is it on 
the conservative side? 





Pay and permanency should be equal to the demands. 
There is an undeniable and inseparable connection be- 
tween the amount of money received, and permanency 
in work and demands as topreparation. Itisn’t accord- 
ing to nature to require an outlay of much money, time, 
and strength, to get ready to fill a position that, when 
obtained, is certain to be lost, and in which the pay is 
not at all in excess of what decent cooks receive in good 
families. 

But in all reform it is not possible to go before public 
sentiment. The state could pass a bill requiring all 
teachers to hold a normal school diploma, but the result 
would be that a large per cent. of the common schools 
would be closed. So long as the average county-man’s 
ideal of what a school ought to be is what ft is, so long 
will the average county school be what it is. We must 
in some way lift the people. Supt. Draper has done 
good service in this direction, by insisting upon uni- 
form examination questions in all commissioner dis- 
tricts. This touches all teachers, and incidentally all 
the people. When he can go one step further and re- 
quire all teachers to show professional qualification, 
then he will do additional good, and give the lever added 
force that will lift the people more clearly into the light. 
We are making progress rapidly as is possible under 
the conditions in which we are placed. We must re- 
member that we have but just emerged out of the 
thick educational darkness of the past. 
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SENATOR BLAIR is quiet confident that his Education 
bill will become a law, yet it 1s asserted that opposition 
to it has increased since the last congress, when the final 
vote was 39 to 29, a narrow margin to be overcome by 
the opposition, yet it is said that no headway has been 
made by itsenemies. The vote will soon be taken and 
then the country will know what the opposition is. 


WE notice that one of our most highly-esteemed con- 
temporaries asks the question: ‘‘ What prominent sena- 
tor is supposed to be nearly through with life?” We are 
enable to answer the question ; but our contemporary 
relieves us of the difficulty by giving the reply, ‘‘ Samuel 
J. Randall.” Mr. Randall's advent to the Senate had 
escaped our attention, and we trust that he is no nearer 
to being ‘‘ through with life” then he is to being a mem- 
ber of the upper house. In the same column we are told 
that Theodore Roosevelt is prominent on the civil service 
commission in Massachusetts, and that Governor Hill is 
prominently talked of as Democratic candidate for the 








presidency in 1892 ! 


time is not distant when English philologists will co-oper- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS DESIGNED 





[FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF EXAMI-_ 
NERS. 





Stat Nominis Umspra. 


1. Question.—A farmer had a fat horse that he \ 
turned into a pasture fora season. The pasture 
was practically a desert, growing nothing but a 
very tough kind of wire-grass, distasteful to the 
palate of the horse and extremely indigestible. At 
the end of the season the farmer examined the 
animal, and, finding him in an emaciated condi- 
tion, returned him to the pasture where he had 
fared so poorly. Why did the farmer do this ? 

Answer.—Because the horse was not fat. 

2. Question.—James and John, at a written ex- 
amination, were asked this question: ‘‘ What isa 
diagram?” James replied, ‘‘ A diagram isa picture 
of an officer and his different relations.” John 
said, ‘A diagram is a picture of the offices and 
relations of the different words in a sentence.” 
These boys were each twelve years of age. On 
the basis of ten for correctness, what mark should 
each boy receive ? 

Answer.—John should receive ten, and James 
should be marked zero. 

(Quite right, my dear friend with the marking 
pencil; that would be in accordance with the 
accepted plan ; but James evidently had a thought, 
and John did not know what he was talking 
about. If you think differently, ask some of your 
twelve year old boys to define the.term “ relation.’’) 

8. Question.—The town of P. promoted pupils on the 
results of annual written tests, as did also the town of 
Q. Mary, who lived in P., received a general average, 
at the last examination, of 97%. Her cousin Julia attend- 
ing school in Q., reached 79%. What was the difference 
in the mental attainments of the two girls? 

Answer.—182. 

4. Question.—Miss A. and Miss B. taught the same 
grade of pupils in the same school. Miss A. considered 
the end and aim of the work in school to be the fitting of 
her pupils to live ; considered the facts learned in the 
school-room as incidents only of her instruction ; thought 
that the mental power that was attained in the acquisi- 
tion of the facts was of most importance. Miss B. had 
in her eye the examination at the end of the term; 
mechanically conducted the exercises of the class in ac- 
cordance with set formule; crammed her pupils with 
precise statements; could not apply any principle of 
education in her teaching (as she knew of none to apply); 
operated her class in connection with the course of study 
in the same way as the weaver operates the loom. Both 
of the teachers worked with confidence and with energy. 
At the end of the term Miss B. found that 90¢ of her 
pupils stood the examination test and were promoted to 
the high school. Miss A. passed 40g of her pupils to the 
same place on the strength of their record at the exami-| 
nation. Which teacher is worthy of the most commen- 
dation for the work done during the term ? 

Answer.—That depends upon your estimate of the re- 
lation of pupil to school. If the school is created for the 
pupil, then Miss A. had her face to the light. If the 
pupil is secondary and the school primary, then Miss B. 
should be commended. 

5. Question.—William went to a certain school and 
enjoyed his entire school experience. He was taught to 
conduct himself in such a way as to make it pleasant for 
the persons with whom he came in contact ; was trained 
to observe closely and to state the result of his observa- 
tions ; became neat and orderly ; had a good hand-writ- 
ing; had a frank, manly, and gentlemanly bearing ; 
graduated from the school and going out into the world 
was given a place of trust and filled it, being worthy of 
the confidence his employer reposed in him. His teach- 
ers had never given him a written examination for pro- 
motion during his stay in school. Considering the trué 
interests of the boy, they had from time to time passed 
him on to higher work as his mental growth seemed tu 
demand. Why did the world receive this boy without 
question, and why does the world stand in need of such 
boys? 

Answer.—Because the world wants thinkers and doers ; 
it never wastes time in asking for examination averages, 
but wants fixed habits of correct mental and moral ac- 
tion. A merchant never promotes a boy to a higher 
position as the result of a written examination, but re- 
cognizes thé demands of the position, and the ability of 
the candidate to fill the place, from a knowledge that 
ho examination can give him. Will the sc 
learn to ote pupils on the basis used by a merchant ? 








If not, is it beéause examinations save the teacher a lit- 
tle trouble that the merchant is willing to expend? 








THE WEST CHESTER NORMAL SCHOOL, 


West Chester, Pa., has a normal school building that 
has attracted wide attention. It is built of green stone 
and white marble and has a frontage of 256 feet and a 
depth of 237 feet. It has rooms for its resident family of 
350 teachers and students, together with recitation 
rooms, library and reading room, laboratory, model 
school-rooms, mannal training rooms, a large dining- 
room, together with kitchen, laundry, etc., and a mag- 
nificent chapel, 63x70 feet, built and furnished like a 
theatre, and seating 1,200 persons. The building is sur- 


rounded by 14 acres of grounds, with streets on its four 
sides. To the right of the main hall there is now build- 
ing a gymnasium, intended to be more complete and 
better than any other college or school gymnasium in 
the country. The school’s property has now cost more 
than $300,000. The school itself is having the most 
prosperous year in its history. It has enrolled 525 students 
during its first term, and will probably catalogue 700 
during the year. Such growth would, we think, be well 
deserved. 





MANUAL TRAINING. 


By MILTON BRADLEY. 


Manual training is everywhere suffering from the 
almost universal misconception on the part of the public 
that its end and aim is the teaching of trades, that it 
robs the pupil of certain hours that would otherwise 
be given to the common or higher branches, for the sake 
of teaching him to ‘‘ make things” that are supposed 
to belong solely to the carpenter's or blacksmith’s shop. 
But manual training proper, considered in its educa- 
tional relations, must be at once and for all time 
separated from the idea of immediate financial or money- 
getting results. In other words, manual training in the 
public schools must be kept clearly distinct from trades 
schools, or the teaching of trades. 

The mental education that we undertake to give our 
children at public cost is supposed to be equally valu- 
able to the pupil whether he becomes a business man, 
manufacturer, lawyer, clergyman, physician, or teacher. 
On the same principle the manual training that we 
are seeking to incorporate as a part of our public-school 
system is intended to benefit alike the future carpenter, 
machinist, blacksmith, manufacturer, or general mechan- 
ical engineer ; nay more, it is expected to help the boys 
who are to follow commercial or literary vocations just 
as much, by rounding out their education and equipping, 
them for life, as it does the other class. For we can 
never ‘‘send the whole boy to school” till we give those 
who are destined for the mechanical class of the world's 
workers, a fair mental training, and also impart to those 
who are to make up the professional class, the funda- 
mental ideas of hand culture. After this has been done 
we can well afford to leave technical education, whether 
it seeks to produce a lawyer, a plumber, or an engineer, 
to the special schools. 

Manual training is no new thing. In the country dis- 
tricts fifty years ago the children had nine months of 
manual training of the best kind, because of the tasks 
required of them on the farm, and in the shop, and the 
kitchen. They also averaged three months of mental 
training, during which time they learned rapidly, in 
spite of the lack of ability on the part of their teachers. 
They had too much manual training, and were hungry 
for the mental, consequently it did nct hurt them to 
study night and day, through the two or three months 
that they were in school. Even now the boys and girls 
brought up in the country get something of this same 
training. During thirty years’ experience as a manufac- 





turer I have found that when the country boy is put at 
work in the shop he shows himself much more ingenious 
and ‘“‘ handy” than the boy, who, having been raised in 
the city, is theoretically in closer touch with the me- 
chanical arts. 

Owing to the changed conditions of society in this 
and other cities, the children who fill our schools have 
more mental education than they relish, and are hungry 
for any manual education that circumstances happen 
to throw within their reach. It is impossible for either 
the rich or the poor children to get this much-needed 
education at home ; therefore the school is their only 
hope. Many parents are coming to realize this fact and 
to demand that manual training shall have a recognized 
place in the public-school course. 

After some of the doubtful points had been tested by 
private experiment, the Springfield, Massachusetts, school 
board decided to make a beginning in manual training, 
and now it has passed its experimental stage. A com- 
plete and satisfactory course of manual work, from the 
first primary grade through the high school, has been 
laid out by the school committee and fairly tested. The 
school committee have maintained a course of koife- 
work in certain grades of the Hooker and Bay street 
schools, which has been thoroughly enjoyed by the 
pupils, and attracted much attention from abroad. 





THE confirmation of Dr. Morganas commissioner is 
hanging fire. Having declared himself in favor of placing 
government Indian schools on the same basis as other 
schools, he has roused the antagonism of the religious 
denominations who have controlled such schools. The 
Catholics are the most opposed. Voncing the sentiment 
the Catholic World says: ‘‘ Every effort possible should 
be made by Catholics to prevent the confirmation of 
Morgan to the post of Indian commissioner. Morgan's 
plan is specious and insidious. He proposes to place the 
Indian schools upon the same basis as the public schools. 
Is he for an instant to be tolerated?” The negroes and 
the Indians both deserve the heartiest sympathy with 
their degradation and ignorance. They ought to be 
Christianized, but we would leave that work for the 
missionary societies. The work of public education 
should be unsectarian, and whether Dr. Morgan is put in 
or left out, we think this will be the final result. 





In all reforms, as in all military campaigns, there are 
actions and re-actions. The educational reform campaign 
is no exception to the general law. 
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REGULARITY AND PUNCTUALITY. 


By ©. R. RISINGER. 

Having got my school to like and to practice punctu- 
ality, and to come regularly, I shall attempt to set forth 
the plans I employed. I found the pupils the most 
tardy set I ever saw ; and they would stay away on the 
slightest pretext, As the parents did not seem to care, 
I had to work alone. 

Attendance Frame.—I had a frame two feet square 
made by one of the older boys, and hung it by the side 
of the door. There were places for each pupil’s name, 
and holes for pegs. 

123 


123 


No. 1 is for pegs for those 
present” at the opening of 
school. 

No. 2 is for the “ tardy.” 

No, 3 is for the “ absent.” 

I appointed a buy to man- 
age the attendance. He was 
‘* Head Monitor” and held his 
office for one week. The head 
of each peg was but half an 
inch in diameter. I had more 
pegs than pupils. On some of these a piece of paper was 
pasted, and when a pupil came “‘ late” the ‘‘ head moni- 
tor ” marked the number of minutes on a peg and put it 
opposite his name in No. 2 (taking out the peg that 
marked him “ absent”). 

I kept a “‘ roll book” as usual, but it was copied from 
this ‘‘ attendance frame” by the head monitor at the 
end of each session; it also showed the minutes lost by 
tardiness. 

Excuses.—I found the pupils had not been in the habit 
of bringing ‘‘ excuses” for absence or tardiness. Find- 
ing a boy who had a small printirg press I had some 
blanks struck off like this : 








THE DrmiGENT SHALL BEAR RULE. 


was necessarily tardy or 
absent January 4, 1889, Please excuse him. 





Parent. 





= 





I gave those who thought they would need them a 
few of these to have signed by the parent. These the 
“head monitor” attended to—keeping them in order, 
and marking on the roll-book an X when one was 
received, 

‘eekly Attendance Reports,—The same pupil printed 
some weekly reports ; I give one filled out. 





LANCASTER SCHOOL. 


Attendance report of John Smith, for week ending 
January 4, 1889. 


























Teacher. 

Hours. Minutes. 
Monday, A 5 
Tuesday, P 15 
Wednesday, P T 20 
Thursday, P 
Friday. P 

Time lost, 5 85 


I have examined the above report. 
WILLIAM SmiTH, Parent. 





These reports were filled out by the pupils on Friday, 
the ‘“‘ head monitor” reading the lost time from the 
roll ; it took only five minutes. Each pupil took his 
report home, had it signed, and returned it on Monday. 

Envelopes.—I had a large envelope for each pupil, and 
in it the monitor filed the ‘‘report.” These envelopes 
were kept in a box of pigeon-holes made by the same 
pupil that made the “ attendance frame.” 

Now, though it may not be apparent yet, I had gained 
a great deal by having the pupils attend to this. It 
made business for them, and pupils like business, I 
looked upon a boy that did not bring in an ‘‘ exercise” 
as wanting in business ways. Having got the excuse 
business on its feet, I next set about the attendance. I 
especially labored to have every boy make out, take 
home, and bring back his report without feeling there 
was any disgrace attached to it. I put it on the same 
ground as when they took home a bill from the store 
after they had bought goods. This is very important, 


I waited until I got the attendance busincss well 
started before I brought any pressure to bear on the 
absent ones or the tardy ones, Thea if a boy did not 
get along well in his studies I would ask the head moni- 
tor, ‘‘ How much time did —— lose last week?” They 


soon saw that I believed that promptness and punctual- 
ity were necessary to good scholarship. 

Morning Exercises. The bell rings loud and strong at 
8:30 : at 8:45 a short ring, and it is tolled from 8:55 to 9. 
When the bell stops the singing begins, and this is lively. 

I exert myself to invent something interesting to fol- 
low the singing, for I notice that if the day starts off 
well everything seems to prosper. 

1, Experiments.—Some of the older boys manage ex- 
periments of a very simple nature. This one was 
devised by them : 

A block of wocd isbrought in and laid on the table (a 
piece of pine board will answer); a pupil takes an ordin- 
ary ruler or broom handle, and rubs on its edge as he 
would with a large file, using both hands. This causes 
heat. Dropping the file he applies a match to the heated 
place, and a flame results. This is to illustrate the heat 
caused by friction, and the low heat at which phospho- 
rus ignites. Probably two experiments a week are 
given. 

2. Puzzles or riddles,—An entirely original riddle may 
be given. More ingenuity has been displayed in this 
than I supposed possible. 

8. A “‘singing club” of eight boys gives some fancy 
song. 

4, A dialogue partly committed and partly invented 
is presented, 

5. Anecdotes or short stories by one or two boys who 
have story-telling ability. 

6. Playing on the violin by a girl who, though a 
hunchback, is quite a musician. 

In all of these the pupils do the work ; and I have been 
successful in working in some of the inveterate tardy 
ones. One of the best monitors was given up to tardi- 
ness ; he is slowly learning to be prompt. 

Then the parents are helping. For instance, a certain 
tall girl was always late fifteen minutes ; always had an 
excuse too. I talked to her but it was of no use, she was 
regularly late. I called her father’s attention to the one 
and a quarter hours she lost weekly, and he was im- 
pressed by it, and declared she should come punctually, 
and she has done so at least half of the time, and this I 
think is a victory. 

Those who are tardy stay in at recess until I see to the 
‘*excuses”—I never take long—a minute is usually 
enough, but this they all covet. 

There is much gained by having a “head monitor.” 
He is trained, and that does him good, and then all the 
care of keeping the roll-book is taken off my hands ; also 
the matter of ‘‘excuses.” There is a box by the door, 
and the late pupil drops in the “excuse.” The “‘ head 
monitor ” hands them to me at recess, enters them, and 
takes care of them. The pupil finds a peg on which the 
minutes he has lost is written, and puts it in the proper 
place. 

I feel that the business air of the procedure has much 
to do with the success I have had. Attention is paid to 
the minutes, and yet no one is worried. I never scold 
the punctual ones for the tardiness of the others; I 
praise them. Nor doI make it unpleasant for the pupil 
to take home an account of his losses of time. They 
speak for themselves. The parent signs the report, and 
thus endorses the act of the child. 

Talks,—I do not say much, but this one statement I 


" repeat over and over: “I understand how to advance 


pupils in their studies. If they come punctually and 
regularly I guarantee their success.” If a pupil is sick, 
I insist I must be told of it at once. I mcntion it in 
school: ‘‘ John Smith and Henry Jones are sick to-day ; 
Mary Johnson is better and will be here to morrow.” 
When Mary comes she will report to me at once, and I 
shall express my pleasure at her being in school again. 

I am inclined to think that this last is a strong point 
of mine. The pupils feel sure I miss them, that I want 
them in the school. 

If a pupil is sick, if he goes on a journey, if he goes 
into business, he knows I will speak of it. If a pupil 
dies we set apart a time to speak of him. Those that 
knew him say kind things, and we sing a hymn, and 
then put his name in a frame ani dress it with some 
evergreens. 

These suggestions cover only a small part of the many 
devices I have employed to draw the pupils to the 
school-house. The result brings the “tardy” and 
“late” list to one-tenth what it was when I began. I 
think five per cent. may be considered a minimum. 





Beware of the man of one book. One good book, 
well-read, is a good thing, but what shall we say of ‘the 
effect of an antiquated book on methods? We are mak- 
ing educational progress away from the dead past into 
the living present, 





-your own; for no 


ART EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By FLORENCE MANN. 

Last year an intelligent workman, foreman of a shop, 
told me that he owed his present position and salary to 
the drawing learned in the public schools. Of course he 
continued to study the subject after leaving school ; but 
there the incentive had been given. This incident is 
worthy of our attention, since it shows the value of 
drawing from objects and of making working drawings. 
Drawing from objects can successfuly be taught to chil- 
dren in any cf the primary grades, and is better than 
drawing from the flat, because it opens to the view a 
broader field, cultivates habits of close observation, en- 
ables them to perceive the lines that form the outlines of 
objects as they appear when placed in various positions, 
and thus trains the mind, the eye, and the hand at the 
same time. We should begin with straight lines, since 
so many of the objects with which pupils are familiar 
are horizontal, vertical, or oblique. As the horizontal 
or lying down line presents the fewest difficulties, we 
will take it first, calling attention to a great many ob- 
jects in the school-room that have this direction. Chil- 
dren should be taught to express their thoughts clearly, 
and by the use of choice language, and I know of no 
subject that is so well adapted for the cultivation of con- 
cise and correct expression of thought as drawing. 
After a great deal of exercise in finding this line they 
should be taught to draw it, upon practice paper, slates, 
and blackboard. They can be taught to sketch it, to 
line it in, and to draw it of a required length from dic- 
tation. Let us bear m mind the old saying, “‘ Not how 
much but how well,” and keep up the interest as well as 
the practice on this line, until all the members of the 
class have made a success of it. The vertical, or stand- 
ing line, and the oblique, or leaning line should be taken 
up in the same manner, and when they are all drawn 
successfully the children are ready to combine them, 
making all the plane figures, and many views of solids. 
The greatest care should be taken to secure careful and 
correct work from the very first, for in no other way can 
real progress be made. I would never, however, dis- 
courage a pupil because his first efforts were extremely 
crude and gave little promise of succe:s, for I have seen 
wonderful results when the teacher, by constant en- 
couragement, gentleness, and skill, brought to hght the 
hidden powers of hand and eye and saw his efforts re- 
warded by the complete work of his pupil. Between the 
special lessons in drawing, silent work with sticks, 
squares, oblongs, and clay, form an important feature of 
the study. In classes where design is taught a natural 
leaf can be conventionalized for silent work, and used as 
aunit indesign. Pupils take great delight in this, and 
[ once obtained more than thirty good designs in which 
the leaf and flower of a single plant had been employed. 
It has been well said that there is enough material in a 
single flower to decorate an entire cathedral ; a fact that 
is illustrated by the Egpytian use of the lotus. 

Drawing is, perhaps, the most attractive study of the 
schools, but its peculiar attractiveness will not compen- 
sate for the lack of earnest and patient work. The world 
stands in need of skilled artisans, and there is room for 
them at the top. In American carpet manufactories, 
French and German designers get all the best salaries. 
Let us change this. Let us give such an impulse to the 
study of art that the American workman, by the superi- 
ority of his work, will take the place that he should. 





A MORNING GREETING. 


to start the day a. A bright smile, a 
kind . word before school opens, does much towards 
establishing the success that is to crown the day. Many 
a dark face among your pupils is only the reflection of 

v thing is so catching as a cheerful 
— 
courage your pupils to greet you before the bell 
rings ; to take your hand and wish you “Good morn- 
ing.” Talk with them when you have five minutes to 
aprre—vanins for the classes to change—of the meaning 
of the common greeting. Does it really mean that you 
wish the morning to be good? 

One of the things at the kindergarten of Prof. 
Kraus, in New York, is that, when the children come 
in at nine o’clock, and before taking their places at the 
little tables, or joining in vhe circle, they quietly make 
their way to ti teacher, and offer their } maw with a 
courtesy. It is a habit that passes from one child to 
another, and 1s done so naturally by new children that 
but for awkwardness in other ions, you could not 
tell them from those who have been for a longer time 
under the kind c training. It is a mark of 

to an older person, done that 
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respect d is 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Under this head will be found practical suggestions dealing 
with the subjects of instruction in the school : 
Feb. 15. PeoPpLE AND THE PUPIL’s SELF. 
“ 22. DoING AND ETHICS. 
Mar. 1. LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
“ §8 EARTH AND NUMBER. 








PHYSICAL CULTURE—Il. 





By WILL TownseEnp, Albany, N. Y. 


Much depends upon the spirit in which an exercise is 
presented to the child, and the manner in which he is 
allowed to practice it. A lesson that (under the guid- 
ance of the true teacher) is made a means of quickening 
the entire nature, may become (through the medium of 
the indifferent) little more than a mere performance. 
Youth is the most active period of corporeal life, and it 
is of the greatest importance that right instruction in 
regard to the development of the physical nature be 
given at this time. WereI directing pupils of my own, 
I should begin (in connection with the first exercise 
given below) with a general talk about the sacredness of 
their bodies; keeping before them the idea that the 
body is the temple of the soul—the voice its orzan, each 
member its servant—the whole to be pure, strong, beau- 
tiful, noble, or the reverse, as they might choose. I 
should make them understand that the preservation and 
strength of the structure is largely dependent upon the 
proper position and free action of all its parts; and 
should arouse them to the necessity for neatness, fresh 
air, sunlight, and exercise. The reason for each move- 
ment and position taught would be inquired into, and 
an effort made to bring out the thoughts suggested in 
my first paper. 

Instead of the usual routine, let us have something to 
awaken and stimulate. Lead pupils to recognize and 
admire strength, and grace, and beauty, wherever 
found. Make plain to them the present advantages of 
bodily health and vigor, and their potency in securing 
future happiness and success. This is the order: lift 
the soul ; then give freedom to the internal organs, and 
strength and flexibility to the muscles that they may 
readily respond to the dictates of the animating spirt. 

Do not allow your class to retain any position that 
lifts the shoulders or forces them backward. The 
shoulders are the thermometer of the emotions and 
should be left perfectly free. When standing or seated, 
the arms and hands should be relaxed, not only to en- 
sure grace, but to economize nervous force. Bend at 
the hips when seated, never at the waist. While stand- 
ing, sitting, walking, going up or down stairs, etc., the 
chest should be elevated. 

It is not expected that any teacher will, in one semes- 
ter, accomplish all that is outlined in the following 
exercises. Indeed, he who. teaches his pupils to keep 
the chest up, and to secure to the various parts of the 
body their places, by standing and breathing correctly, 
does a great work, even if he attempts nothing more mn 
the way of physical development. 

ENERGIZING EXERCISES. 

Do not practice any exercise more than ten times in 
succession. 

No. 1. Laft the chest—not by raising tke shoulders, 
nor by inflating lungs, but by muscles alone. To get 
control of proper muscles, with tips of fingers press 
front of body just below waist line and you will force 
muscles to lift chest. Try to raise it highereach day 
without aid of the hands. 

No. 2. Stand erect, feet at an angle of 45° with heels 
together, chest as high as possible, weight on ball of 
foot, abdomen in, spine curved backward, chin close to 
neck, arms relaxed hanging at sides, bust over toes, 
eyes directly infront. This iscalled ‘‘ military position” 
and is the correct way to stand. Assume this position 
at the beginning of each exercise. 

No. 3. Hands encircling waist with the tips of middle 
fingers just touching in front ; fill lower part of lungs, 
keeping chest motionless. Lungs expanding will push 
fingers from 1 to 2 inches apart. Fill upper lungs and at 
same time lift chest more and more. 

No. 4. Rise very slowly on ball of foot to toes; back 
to position. Vary exercise as follows: rise, stop ; rise, 
stop ; rise, stop ; down, stop; down, stop; down to posi- 
tion. Do not allow weight to fall back on heels. 

No. 5. Weight on ball of left foot: right foot forward. 
slightly bent at knee; move right hip outward and 


transfer weight to right foot, bringing body forward , 


until bust is over toes, lifting chest and expanding lungs 


at same time. Then backward, weight on left foot, 


Same with weight on right foot ; left foot forward, etc. 

No, 6. Same as No. 5 each foot alternately (omitting 
backward movement) gives the correct walk. Be par- 
ticulsr to hold abdomen and chin back. 

No. 7. Sway forward and backward, bending at 
ankles only ; then from side to side. Do not bend torso. 
Vary by combining with No. 4. P 

No. 8. Inflate lungs, palms together in front of chest 
with fingers pointing inward ; throw hands outward in 
acircling motion as far as possible without straining, 
gradually lowering arms as they move backward ; then 
with a graceful movement (wrist leading) bring arms to 
position with palms together. 

No. 9. Close hands tightly ; turn arms in sockets at 
shoulders. Vary by extending arms horizontally at 
side and turning in sockets. 

No. 10. Close hands tightly ; keeping arms at side pull 
very slowly an imaginary weight upward to shoulders, 
lifting chest and inflating lungs at same time. Vary by 
extending arms in front and pulling toward chest. 





HOW TO STUDY P&@YSIOLOGY. 


By A. F. AMEs. 


On my table are several works on physiology and 
zoology. With these I am ready to use my instruments 
—a dissecting knife, a pair of sharp scissors, medium 
sized, and a pair of bone forceps, if we can borrow this 
from a good-natured physician. A small microscope, 
costing fifty cents, is desirable, and perhaps another 
showing 80 to 400 diameters. 

Send to your butcher for the heart and lungs of a 
sheep, the head and throat of a calf, the kidneys, the 
liver, the leg of a chicken and of a sheep, and a pig's 
stomach ; and dissect some of these, following Colton’s 
‘Guide to Practical Zoology,” and Martin’s ‘“‘ Human 
Body.” 

Careful dissection of the heart and lungs will give the 
anatomy and physiology of the trachea and its branches, 
as they divide and subdivide, passing to all parts of the 
lungs ; of the heart and the blood vessels leading to and 
from the heart, and of the lung tissue. Dissection of 
the neck and head of the calf will afford practical 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the larynx 
and vocal cords of the eye and ear, and the nerves con- 
trolling them ; and also of the brain and tongue. 

Draw these organs and their parts, describe them 
orally and in writing, examine through the microscope, 
read regarding them. Preserve the parts dissected, in 
alcohol. 

Based upon the knowledge thus gained by observa- 
tion, we may readily build other facts that we cannot, 
with the limited means at our disposal, observe ; such 
as the action of the villi in the intestines, and the cilia 
in the bronchial tubes. 

After this we may dissect a rabbit, or a cat, and 
observe the organs in their relation to each other in the 
body. 

Tt is well to bear in mind that there are three divis- 
ions of this subject, viz., anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene ; and that a knowledge of anatomy is funda- 
mental. 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





HINTS FOR TEACHING SOME OF ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 

The object of this lesson is to lead pupils to know the 
following points : 

1. The nature of government. 2. The use of govern- 
ment. This is, to maintain the peace and execute justice 
between the different parts of society. 

A class of pupils, boys and girls, twelve to fourteen 
years old, are before the teacher in a room by themselves. 
The teacher, seated, asks, Why does school commence at 
nine o'clock? Could it commence at eight? Why would 
it not be right to require pupils to come here at seven 
o'clock? These and other questions bring the following 
conclusions : 

The time when school commences is regulated by the 
board of education. Nine o'clock is convenient, since it 
gives time for pupils to get to school after breakfast, 
from all parts of the district, and also gives time for 
study and recitation before noon. Eight o’clock would 
be too early, and it would be impossible for any one to 
get to the school-house at seven. If the pupils were 
required to be here at seven, the law could not be obeyed, 
The parents would rebel. ‘ 

After these points were settled, the following questions 





were asked: If there were no law against stealing or 
murder, would these crimes increase or diminish? If 
there were no law against these sins, would you be more 


apt to steal? Would your father or mother? Why are 
laws against crimes made? In our cities police officers 
are constantly patroling the streets. For what purpose? 
Why do criminals try to run away from them? When 
any one is arrested he has a trial before a judge, and 
sometimes also a jury. For what purpose? If he is 
shown to be innocent, why is he not detained? What is 
done if he is proved to be guilty? Why would it be 
wrong to punish him if he was proved to be innocent? 
From these and other questions the following statements 
can be written on the board : 

Laws require the people to do what will be for their 
own good. Examples: School must open at nine, 
Stealing is wrong and cannot be permitted, and when 
discovered must be punished. All crimes must be for- 
bidden, and means must be used to destroy them. A 
law that does not carry with it the consent of the people 
cannot be enforced. Example : Requiring school to open 
at seven or continue until six. A law must carry with it 
the consent of the pecple. The people would not obey a 
law requiring them all to attend a certain church each 
Sunday. The law would be wrong, and could not be 
enforced. 

These points are very important, and when properly 
enforced by questions and answers, giving pupils abund- 
ant opportunity for asking and answering questions, will 
greatly interest and instruct the class. But they must 
not be dogmatically thrust upon the pupils. Take time. 
Use the Socratic method. When the time comes for 
writing on the board or ‘‘summing up,” let the expres- 
sions come from the class. The pointe in this lesson 
must cover some time ; it may be several weeks of work. 
Let it take time, only do not waste it in senseless ques- 
tioning or unnecessary talking. The method we indi- 
cate, if properly used, is far better than text-book recit- 
ing. The points that may be discussed and settled are 
the following : 

The duties of the government. 

1. To conduct the post-office by which people may 
communicate with each other, and papers and other 
matter may be sent at a cheap rate. How much this is 
to the advantage of the people ! 

2. To provide for the free education of young people. 
Schools for all can only be maintained by the govern- 
ment. It is not right to deprive any poor child of the 
means of obtaining an education because his parents are 
poor. How much different a school would be if each 
pupil were obliged to bring a certain sum of money each 
‘week to pay the salary of the teacher. The state owes a 
debt to the children of the country. Laws are made by 
which this debt can be paid. School laws are of various 
kinds, but all necessary in sustaining a system of free 
schools. 

8. The maintenance of a light-house system. Near the 
coast, vessels would be continually in danger if no light- 
houses were provided. Each government supports its 
own system, so all nations are able to navigate the ocean 
with comparative safety. Where are these light-houses 
placed? How far can their light be seen? How much 
does this public service cost the nation? Under what 
department of government is their management placed? 
4. The survey, care for, and disposal of public lands. 
We have a vast domain, and until] lately much of it was 
unoccupied by civilization. As a demand for it grew, it 
was necessary to have it surveyed, and offered for sale. 
Laws were made, prices fixed, and certain restraints pro- 
vided. Nothing of this kind would have been possible 
without a government. 

5. The making of roads and bridges. In former times 
it was difficult to communicate to different parts of the 
country. The crossing of streams was at some times 
impossible, and at all times difficult. After a while gov- 
ernments took hoid of this matter in earnest, and now 
it is easy to reach all parte of the civilized world by 
means of the public highways. 

We have given here hints, topics, and methods. The 
subject is an important one. Let our readers try what 
they can do. 


TEACHING HISTORY. 


By “8.” 

It must be assumed that the instructor will avoid, as 
far as possible, burdening the memory of the student 
with mere facts and figures, Men and events must. be 
so presented as to be fixed upon the mind. The teach- 
er’s aim must be to put these before his pupils in such a 
form that they enter into the mental structure. The 
lesson in history should be an object lesson. It is not 
uncommon to hear men declare that they have been 








, BUght more history from the Waverly povels than from 
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Hume and Lingard. It is not because Sir Walter Scott 
wrote history, but because he puts before his readers 
vivid pictures of life in so attractive a form, that their 
memory remains. The reader turns naturally to con- 
temporary narratives to seek further and confirmatory 
information and testimony. This must not be taken as 
recommending an indiscriminate reading of what are 
called historical novels. We mean that if historical 
knowledge is imparted in some such shape, it will be 
more apt to be retained in the memory, than if imparted 
in any of the ordinary ways. 

Then there is the method of grouping. By this is 
meant getting together the principal characters, say in 
the Plantagenet period, or even in our own Revolution_ 
ary epoch, and depicting them as living actors in a 
drama as real and attractive as it can be made. In this 
way, not merely the persons, but the characters of the 
different historical actors are made familiar, and the 
desire naturally follows to learn more of them ; to know 
more of the times and circumstances which placed them 
upon the world’s stage. Thus dates and the various 
other dry and more or less repellant ingredients in the 
study of history, are not, as before, avoided ; or, when 
learned, speedily forgotten; but are sought after and 
not only “read, marked, and learned,” but also “ in- 
wardly digested.” Let the student be directed in this to 
the most trustworthy authorities, and it will soon be 
found that his ‘‘ parallel reading” will have become a 
pleasure instead of a mere task. It must be said that in 
this, all, or at least a very great deal, depends upon the 
teacher himself. He must breathe the spirit of the age 
he would depict; itis not enovgh that he has read a 
book and memorized its dates, 





INTERESTING IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Harmon NEILL. 

‘ If teachers can interest their pupils in what man has 
done for civilization, a large part of their education is 
assured. History and culture both come under Spen- 
cer’s definition, ‘‘ A knowledge of all that is best that 
has been said and done in the world ;” to instil an inter. 
est in that is more important than to teach all the dates 
of all the wars that have ever been fought. Here are 
two suggestions: Let dates alone, and state facts only to 
explain their reasons or their results, Every fact in 
history is both an effect and a cause, and these are more 
vital than the fact itself, for without them the fact is 
useless. 

If the teacher has a class of moderate intelligence, 
with access to a fairly good library, an excellent method 
is to take some one event in history (not too large a sub- 
ject, like the French revolution or our Civil war), and 
study it from every possible point of view. 

Suppose it to be the purchase of Louisiana, the teach- 
er will go back to the early settlements on the gulf and 
the lakes, and, while the Mississippi valley is the center 
of interest, unconsciously the pupils will learn a good 
deal about the relations of France, England, and Spain, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The bright 
ones will do a little outside reading, about the ‘‘ Colonial 
System,” or the different explorations. They will be 
told about the introduction of slavery, about the Missis- 
sippi bubble, about El Dorado, and the Spanish adven- 
turers. If the humanity of it all is kept before them, 
they will enjoy it as much as any story-book. 

When he comes to the struggle for the West, to Lieu- 
tenant Washington, to Montcalm and Wolfe, the teach- 
er has the world’s history at hand, ready to be concen. 
trated upon this Louisiana. He should not speak of the 
** French and Indian” war; that is too local. The 
world’s name is the ‘‘Seven Years’ war.” He will tell 
them about Austria and Prussia, and the unnatural 
alliance with France. He will digress whenever a 
digression has an easily discernible relation to the main 
subject. He can pass over the events of 1776 with only 
a mention—they will teach themselves. And finally 
when he reaches Napoleon and Jefferson, he will not 
hesitate to explain some of the international and consti- 
tutional law with which their negotiations were con- 
cerned. The questions are neither abstruse nor dull, and 
they afford an opportunity for an invaluable lesson in 
American citizenship. Hale's ‘‘ Philip Nolan and His 
Friends” will be useful; it makes the problems» that 
confronted Jefferson as clear as any history can do, and 
no modern story ismorereadable. ‘The Story of Tonty” 
is another good historical novel. 

He should seize every opportunity to show the relations 
of his subject with all the others that it touches, so that 
when-he has ended, his class will understand twenty 
other matters well enough to desire a better understand- 


ing. He should not burden them with dates; three are 
sufficient, 1698, 1768, 1808. When a boy is asked, 
“When was Louisiana placed under royal governors?” 
if he answers, “‘ In 1738,” he is probably a parrot. If he 
says, ‘It was after John Law’s system of credit had 
failed and the Mississippi company disbanded,’ he 
knows what he is talking about, and something more. 
Even if he cannot tell when Louisiana became Spanish, 
little harm is done, provided he can add, ‘‘ It was on ac- 
count of the Seven Years’ war. France gave the west- 
ern half to Spain so as to induce her to help conquer 
England. The English captured the other half, so 
France lost it all, and Canada too.” 

He will use Bancroft, of course, and Parkman’s 
‘* Pioneers,” ‘‘ La Salle,” and ‘‘ Montcalm and Wolfe.” 
Any histories of France and England will serve. Every 
American library should have these, and will contain a 
dozen other books worth exploring ; anything is of use 
that makes the matter more real, more human. He 
should study with his class, and let them see that he is 
studying, that he does not know it all, that he wants to 
know more. Some day a pupil will bring a book to 
school—about American Indians, or French colonies, or 
the Mississippi river—and point out some fact or some 
argument that has been overlooked. Then his work 
will have succeeded—thbe class will be readers and 
thinkers, He will be proud of them ! 

Many episodes will occur to the well-read teacher 
that can be subjected to a similar treatment. That 
given above is particularly useful, because, although 
American in direct interest, it permits so much of the 
world’s affairs to be interwoven in its discussion, that 
before it has been finished pupils will acquire a good 
deal of knowledge and curiosity about European affairs. 
It is well, at the outset, to let the pupils know the objec- 
tive point of the course. Let them, in this case, devote 
a day or two to the present Louisiana, that is, the states 
from the Alleghanies to the Rockies. Let them under- 
stand what vast importance is to be attached to the fact 
that this territory is now part of the United States, and 
what great chances existed at different times of its 
being foreign to us. Then, if the teacher will ask for 
their help in finding out all about the acquisition of this 
splendid domain, he should at once succeed in enlisting 
the interest of his class. 


— 


THE PEOPLE ON THE EARTH. 





When “‘ Nellie Bly” started on her trip around the 
world last November, it was on a vessel owned and 
manned by members of the ARYAN race. Nothing is 
more interesting than to follow the processes by which 
it has been ascertained that the Frenchman, the English- 
man, and the American, are part of the same “‘ family” 
as the Armenians, the Hindus, and the Persians. The 
philologists, by studying the languages of all these peo- 
ple, have demonstrated that their tongues had once a 
common foundation, a mother language, from which 
these have all descended ; while the ethnographers, that 
is, those who study racial characteristics of form and 
face, confirm the impression that these peoples, like 
their languages, have a common origin, and that their 
early home was somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
Caucasus mountains in Asia, What this race was, or 
what its language, we cannot know ; but just as Ameri- 
cans and Australians show resemblances to English 
ancestors ; and just as French, Spanish, and Italian show 
descent from the Latin language, so do all these people 
show traces of the scattered race, and exactly so do 
Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Celtic, Gothic, and a lot of other 
languages show descent from this speech that has van- 
ished. 

This, then, is the Aryan or Caucasian race, with its 
western branch overrunning the world and carrying 
civilization to all mankind, and its eastern branch still 
strong and numerous in Asia. In Europe it has a great 
many subdivisions. There are, first, the Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic; these are old divisions, and have been 
divided again. The Latin or Romance peoples have now 
become somewhat intermingled with the Teutonic or 
German, and we find them using Germanic terms in 
their languages. Thus the Gauls were really Teutonic 
people, but they fell in with the Romans and became 
Frenchmen ; so with the Spaniards, Portugese, Italians, 
and Wallachians ; 80, too, with the Provencal dialect. 

In the sam® way the Germans have taken in some of 
the Latin words and idioms; and some Latin blood 
flows in their veins, for it is always found that the lan- 
guage measures the blood-relationships of a people. 
Thus modern German has come from the Gothic, 
through the Old German ; and thus English is Anglo- 





Saxon plus as much French as the English people have 
Norman blood. 

Then there are the Asiatic races that have no connec- 
tion with these Aryans. Their faces are different ; their 
customs and religions are different ; but above all, their 
languages are utterly different. It is not merely that 
we do not find similar words meaning the same thing, 
as we do in English and Hindustanee, in Greek and 
Celtic ; but the entire structure is different, and the 
“means of expressing thought” is founded upon 
totally different theories. So we say that we can trace 
no connection between the ARYAN race and the MonGo- 
L1AN—that is, the Japanese, Chinese, Tartars, including 
the Huns and Turks of Europe, and Polynesians, and, as 
some think, the American Indians, About these last 
there is stil] some doubt, but on the basis of their skull- 
formations, their straight, black hair, and certain simi- 
larities of dwellings and customs, they are generally 
presumed to be descendants of the Mongolians of Asia. 
Some day will come a deep student of both Chinese and 
Indian dialects ; he will be able to tell us more about the 
matter. 

Then there is the NEGRO race, comprising nearly all 
the Africans. And after we have put into these three 
grand divisions all the peoples of the world that can be 
found to have any relationship to them, we have several 
more tribes that we cannot place in any of them, nor in 
a class by themselves. Their origin, their descent, their 
history, seems a mystery that is almost unfathomable. 
Among these are the ancient Egyptians, the native 
Australians, and the South Sea Islanders; and, in 
Europe itself, there are people whose ancestry seems to 
antedate the Aryan invasions. If these were in Europe 
before the Aryans came, we cannot teil to what race 
they belong. 

The recent trip of ‘‘ Nellie Bly” around the world gave 
a good opportunity for teachers to give their pupils clear 
ideas of the world as itis. In connection with this, the 
facts of this article can be used. Among the questions 
that can be asked are the following : 

What races live in New Yorx? How can they be 
known? In what work are the Chinese in this country 
engaged? What work do the negroes do? State some 
peculiarities of the Indian race. Why do not Indians 
make gocd farmers? Have we any Malay in the United 
States? Is it proper to speak of the ‘‘ inferior races” or 
the ‘‘superior races”? Is it well for widely different 
races to live together in one country? Give reasons, 





WHAT A COLD REALLY IS. 


In these days of influenza and grip, and the conse- 
quent increase in the number of ‘‘colds” even after 
the epidemic has passed over, it is well to give pupils 
an idea of the real nature of a cold, so that they can do 
something to help guard against it. A matter to be 
primarily impressed upon all, is that colds are considered 
by many leading authorities to be “‘ filth-disease ;” that 
is to say, to put it in popular language, that they can be 
prevented, if not cured, by liberal applications of good 
cold water and good hard rubbing at the proper time 
and place. Besides this, however, colds are produced 
by internal uncleanliness, if the term may be used— 
such troubles as arise from improper food, excess of diet, 
and impure air. Most living rooms, nearly all halls and 
theatres, many oftices, churches, etc., and we regret to 
say, a vast majority of school-rooms, are not properly, 
or even not at all, ventilated : and most people are con- 
tinually starving their lungs by lack of fresh air con- 
taining the needed amount of oxygen, In default of 
abundance of oxygen, even the best food cannot be 
transformed into pure blood—there must result a cor- 
responding indigestion ; nor can the hurtful effects of 
carbonic avid gas be prevented, except by constant 
change of air. We have, then, serious “ interference 
with digestion,” whenever we remain for even one hour 
of the twenty-four, in an “‘in-door” atmosphere, i. e., 
an atmosphere that is not in tolerably free communica- 
tion with the great body of air without. The only off- 
set for restriction in oxygen, is restriction in diet and 
exercise ; but a combination of this character would 
produce enfeeblemeut of the system, though if a proper 
balance were maintained, there would arise no febrile 
symptoms such as result in “colds.” We have plenty of 
people living in unventilated rooms who, so far as exer- 
cise is concerned, live a well-balanced life ; but seldom 
do these, any more than the robust and active, practice 
any sort of voluntary restriction as to quality or quantity 
of food—nausea and lack of appetite bemg the only 
safeguards. Persons of this class are great sufferers 
from. colds, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increuse the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 








MEMORIAL DAYS. 





MICHAEL ANGELO. 
FIRST PUPIL. 


This great sculptor, painter, poet, and architect, was 
born in Tuscany, Italy, March 20, 1475. 


SECOND PUPIL. 


As soon as he could use his hands be began to draw, 
and at school his lessons were very often neglected. He 
spent his time in Crawing or talking to artists. His 
father was much displeased at this, for he wished him 
to be a silk and woolen manufacturer. He said he 
would not have an artist in the house. It is said that 
Michael’s father and uncle even resorted to blows to 
turn him from his favorite study. 


THIRD PUPIL. 


After a while the father relented, and consented to 
place him under the instruction of a famous artist. 
Michael was thirteen at the time, and he made such 
rapid progress that the master soon confessed that the 
boy knew more than he did himself. 


FOURTH PUPIL. 


Lorenzo, the ruler of Flozence, opened a school for 
artists, and Michael went there to study. There he 
made his first attempt to sculpture. He obtained a 
piece of marble and copied a statue so well that it 
attracted the notice of Lorenzo. After this he showed the 
boy much favor, and helped him in many ways. 


FIFTH PUPIL. 


After a while we find his father writing to beg him 
not to work so constantly, and live so economically. 
For Michael wished to help his brothers set up a ware- 
house, and he denied himself even the necessities of life. 
The father was very proud of his artist son long before 
this. 

SIXTH PUPIL. 

Michael Angelo was twenty-eight years old when he 
began to be known asa painter. He painted a wall ina 
monastery, and when the Pope heard of it he ordered him 
to come to Rome and build him an immense mausoleum 
Before this was finished he was chosen to paint the wails 
of the Sistine chapel. 

SEVENTH PUPIL. 


This wasa hard task. At first he had much difficulty 
in getting a scaffold to stand on. Holes were pierced in 
the dome, and a hanging scaffold made; but as this 
would make holes in the painting, the artist would not 
use it. After a while he invented one that suited him. 


EIGHTH PUPIL. 


The Pope was very impatient to have the chapei 
finished. He tormented the artist with questions, and 


at last took the scaffolding down before the work was] 


entirely finished. After all his labor, Angelo never 
received full payment for his work on the Sistine 
chapel. 

NINTH PUPIL. 

The pictures in the chapel are nearly all Bible scenes. 
On the ceiling is the picture of the creation of the world, 
thecreation of Adam and Eve, the temptation in the Gar- 
den, the expulsion from Paradise, the sacrifices of Cain 
and Abel, and the Deluge. In the smaller places on the 
walls are many other Bible scenes, and figures of the 
apostles, and prophets. 

TENTH PUPIL. 

The ceiling alone occupied him constantly for twenty 
months. His eyes became so accustomed to looking up 
that for a long time after he was obliged to bend his head 
back and hold his book above him while he read. 


ELEVENTH PUPIL. 


About this time there was a new Pope, and he ordered 
Angelo to cover the front of the church of San Lorenzo 
with sculpture. While he was working on this the new 
Pope died, and his successor gave him more work on the 
Sistine chapel. ~-He was so busy that he found no time 
to work on the mausoleum he began so long before, and 
he never finished it. 


TWELFTH PUPIL. 


After his powers as a sculptor and painter had begun 
to decline, he turned his attention to architecture, and 
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excelled in that as in every other art. In his seventy- 
second year he was appointed architect of St. Peter’s, 
which office he held till his death. Besides this church 
he built the bridge across the Tiber, a palace on Capito- 
line hill, and the church of St. Maria. 
THIRTEENTH PUPIL. 


The cathedral of St. Peter’s had been carried as far as 


‘| the dome, when he was attacked by a fatal fever in 


February, 1564. On the last day of his life, not long 
before sunset, he turned to his friends and said, “‘ I give 
my soul to God, my body to the earth, and my worldly 
goods to my nearest relatives. When dying, my friends. 
remember the sufferings of Jesus Christ, borne for us.’ 
And so he died in peace, having nearly reachei ninety 
years, 

FOURTEENTH PUPIL. 
Michael Angelo’s disposition was rather melancholy. 
Perhaps this was caused by a disfigurement of his face 
which came from a blow received in his youth. He was 
noble-minded, and very generous. Many of the artists 
of his day were jealous of his talents, and underrated 
his works ; but now all the world gives him the praise 
that was denied him in his life. 

FIFTEENTH PUPIL. 

Besides being a sculptor, painter, and architect, he was 
a poet of much ability, and his poems are much thought 
of now-a-days. Dante was his favorite poet, and he 
knew all his works by heart. 


SIXTEENTH PUPIL. 
Michael Angelo’s house in the Ghibelline street is still 
standing. It is filled with numerous paintings and 
works of hisown hand. A monument is erected to him 
in the church of Santa Croce, and Dante’e monument is 
in the same church. 
SEVENTEENTH PUPIL. 


There are three great Italians that their countrymen 
place together—Dante, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. 
The first was great as a poet, the second, as a painter 
and the third was great in all the arts. 


—— 


Or course many teachers read A. C. Swinburne’s 
poetry ; those who do not will be glad to have us quote 
the following stanzas from the poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Commonweal,” written for the occasion of the Queen’s 
Jubilee : 
Hope, wide of eye, and wild of wing, 

Rose with the sundawn of a reign 

Whose grace should make the rough ways plai 
And fill the worn old world with spring, 

And heal its heart of pain. : 





Such sons are hers, such radiant hand 
Have borne abroad her lamp of 
Such mouths of honey-~dropping 

Have sent across al] seas and lands 
Her fame as music rolled. 


As music made of rolling thunder 
That burls through heaven its heart sublime, 
Its heart of joy, in charging chime, 
So ring the songs that round and under 
Her temple surge and climb. 
After this has been read once f will be read again, we 


will wager. 





mt WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 





By Supt. Cuarces 8. Davis, Bennington, Vt. 
(Tune, America.] 
All hail, thou giorious morn 
That Washington was born! 
All hail to thee! 

Whether thy skies be bnght, 
Or veiled in clouds of night, 
To thee mm joyous right 

e@Our song shal! be. 


All come with glad acclaim, 

To sing and praise thy name, 
Oh, Washington ! 

O’er all this land so free, 

Hearts turn with pride to thee, 

Champion of liberty, 
Columbia's son. 


When Britain's tyrant band 
Smote freedom's native land, 
With mad decree, 
Thy gleaming blade, raised high, 
*Mid war-clouds rolling by, 
Wrote on thy country’s sky, 
“ Great land, be free!" 


Let Freedom each year bring 
Chaplets as fresh as spring, 
To deck her son! 
While Freedom's angels stand 
Guard o'er that flag and land, 
Saved by the mighty hand 
Of Washington. 
(The above original poem makes an excellent ending to exer- 





cises beld on February 22.) 


a 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


Unde: this head will be found a summary of important events, 
of dwcovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecr: liy the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 








ARBITRATION.—Congress has under consideration a joint 
resolution empowering the president to ask foreign nations 
to submit international quarrels to arbitration. What is 
a joint resolution’ How are quarrels between nations 
usually settled? Name some objections to this course. 
Give some recent cases.of arbitration. 





Sec. Tracy’s CALAMITY.—The residence of Secretary 
Tracy in Washington was burned February 3. The secre- 
tary’s wife and daughter perished. 





THE SUBSIDY QUESTION.—Several bills are under consid- 
eration in congress to subsidize American ships engaged 
in foreign trade. Many maintain that this is not the 
proper way to foster our commerce—that the true way 
would be to repeal the laws under which our trade and 
shipbuilding have languished. What is your opinion ? 


THE CZAR AND Dom PEDRO.—The Czar has declared that 
he will not recognize the Brazilian republic during the life- 
time of Dom Pedro. What is one characteristic of the 
Czar’s government ? 





THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE.—The anti-slavery confer- 
ence will take measures to prevent the transport of slaves 
over the caravan routes. What is a caravan? How will 
this action affect the trade ? 





PARNELL’s TRIUMPH.—In the suit for libel against the 
Times the paper compromised, paying $25,000 damages. 
What charge did the Times make against Parnell ? 





AMERICAN CORN EXuIsiIt.—The American Indian corn 
exhibit that was to have been made at the Paris exposi- 
tion, will take place at the Edinburgh exhibition, which 
opens in May next. What are the uses of Indian corn ? 





AN EXTRADITION TREATY.—A treaty has been negotiated 
between the United States and Great Britain, which 
denies the right of asylum to nearly every class of offenders 
except political What is extradition? Why are such 
treaties necessary’ How does the United States make 
treaties ? 





THE UNITED STATES MILITIA Force.—The militia force 
of the United States numbers over 110,000 men. The num 
ber of men in the country, in addition, available for mili 
tary duty, is nearly seven and a half millions. What is 
the militia called’ Whois at the head of the militia of a 
‘state ? 





A Tour IN AFRICA.—Governor-General Janssen, of the 
Congo state, has returned from a tour of exploration of the 
upper Congo. He ascended as far as the rapids of the 
Lomami river in about 4.50 degrees south latitude, and 
made treaties with many chiefs, who agreed to stop thw 
practice of human sacrifices. He will establish several 
new posts in the cataract region. What was the upper 
Congo formerly supposed to be ? 


OREGON’s FLOODs.—Oregon was visited by very heavy 
floods. Much damage was done in the valleys. Portland 
was partially submerged. What is increasing the danger 
from floods in America ? 





THE EMPEROR AND THE WORKINGMEN.—Emperor Wil- 
liam has expressed a desire to better the condition of the 
workingmen. He says it is the duty of the state to regu- 
late the nature and duration of labor. What is socialism ? 
What determines a man’s wages ’ What is co-operation ? 

THE St. LAWRENCE BrRiIDGED.—A bridge has just been 
completed over the river at Montrenl. It is a mile and 
three quarters long. Name some other large bridges, 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION.—The premier of Victoria 
gave a banquet to the delegates assembled to discuss a 
colonial feceration. The toast of “‘ United Australasia "’ 
was received with great enthusiasm. What are the divis- 
ions of Australia? What are the adjacent islands ? 
Would federation mean independence ? 





To AID THE LEPERS. -Miss Amy C. Fowler, known as 
Sister Rose Gertrude, has gone to the leper island Molekai, 
to take the place of Father Damien, who recently died 
there while ministering to those suffering from leprosy. 
She first became known to the British public through the 
influence of the Prince of Wales. Pasteur trained her to 
make a scientific study of the disease. Where is this is- 
land? What is leprosy’ Tell about Father Damien 
What is your idea about heroism ’ ' 
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CORRESPONDENGE. 


FRACTIONS AGAIN, 





To the Editors of Tar ScHooL JOURNAL: 


The questions of J. R. 8. 1 have a better answer, I think, than 
thoes given in Tae Jou 


y does the multiplying ot the numerator of a fraction mul- 
tiply the fraction?” 


use it increases the number of parts without altering their 


value or denominator, 


“sent? does the dividing the denominator multiply the frac- 


Because it increases the magnitude of the parts without altering 
the number. 


Why does multip' 


ng both numerator and denominator by the 
same number not 


ter the value of the fraction? 
Bevause it increases the number of the parts in the same ratio 
that it decreases their magnitude, E. 0. H. 

Thank you. But do you think a child will understand 
your technical terms better than our suggestive—if not 
complete—examples? We know a school teacher thirty 
years old, who still, occasionally, gets mixed as to which is 
the numerator. What about the children ? 


To the Editors of Taz ScHoo. JOURNAL: 


In using the Grube method in primary arithmetic it is 
often difficult to make children comprehend the method 
of getting fractional parts. 

The follow‘ng device has been in successful use for two 
years in the Potsdam normal school. 

Draw a number of oblongs on the board, and tell the 
children that these represent the number. Supposing the 
number to be thirty, draw as many oblongs as there are 
even fractional parts in thirty. Now ask the children to 
divide the first oblong into halves, the second into thirds, 
the thirds into fifths and so on, until all the parts have 
been shown. If care has been taken to make the oblongs 
equal in size, the relative value of the parts will be plainly 
seen. 

Now ask the children to put thirty marks in each oblong, 
placing an equal number in each division. This they will 
readily do, putting one mark in each part until the n amber 
has been used up. 

This work cau also be done by marking the diagram on 
a slate and placing splints or other objects in the divisions. 

JENNIE M. DAVIs. 


WHAT AN EXAMINATION TAUGHT ME. 

I had been put into the algebra class and by spring had 
jearned to clear equations of fractions,transpose,and reduce 
the similar terms like any conjurer. In fact, I was the 
best scholar at the academy. I applied for admission to 
vue Albany normal schuol, and Prof. H—— gave me the 
problem : 

“A cistern containing sixty gallons, can be filled by 
three pipes ; the first can fill.it in one hour, the second in 
two hours, and the third in three hours. In what time will 
the cistern be filled when all the pipes are open at once ?” 

I put it thus on the blackboard : 


Let 2 = the time. 
2,2 
I ~ 4+ — 
Then #+5+35 60 


6a+3x+2a=3860 
lla =3860 
82,4 

Prof.—‘ What does x, the first term in your equation, 
represent ?” 

Myself.—‘‘ The time!” 

P.—‘‘What does x divided by two indicate ?” 

M.—“ Half the time!” 

P.—“ And x divided by three, what does that mean ?” 

M.—* One-third of the time !” 

P.—‘‘ Where do you get the sixty ?” 

M.—“ That’s the sixty gallons !”’ 

P.—“ The sign of plus between the terms in the first 
member, what does that indicate ?” 

M.—‘‘ That the terms are added together !”’ 

£.—‘ And the sign between the two members, what does 
that show? ” 

M.—‘ That the two members are equal to each other !”’ 

I was by this time disgusted at the silly questions pro- 
posed. 

P.— You have a time, half of a time, and a third of a 
time, added together, equa to sixty gallons; this measur- 
ing time by the gallon is something new to me, where did 
you learn it?” 

This was a poser. I had never suspected that each side 
of an equation must be of the same denomination! I 
stopped and thought. I knew something, and I knew that 
time could not be made equal to gallons! The best thing 
I got at “Old Albany”’ was to learn to think and answer 
the ominous “‘ Why.”’ The more I think of it the more I 
conclude that a good teacher is one that sets his pupils to 
thinking—even the little primary class. 

I. V. AINSWORTH, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SECTARIAN ScHoo1s.—I have read the ar- 
on sectarian teaching with action. 
Cama Dethotie, 7 — x T beheve 
public schoo! pear me a parochial school; while I 


donot think the teaching in it is fo be compared to that in mine, 


shall be free to send there 


par am 
p ALT mk th most ey ioe f. Sain hi 


‘who are, and yet w ation to the 
erochtal schoo Is. T'And there is less opposition to the 
cifdren to parochial ree thorities, 


We intend to do justice to soveare nage eae If a parent the son 
send his son to the parochial school, let him do so. Let him act 
freely. We object to Catholics condemning the public schools; 
they are established by the government. We object to Protestants 
opposing the parochial schools—if the Catholics want them and 
support them, let them have them. One thing we do say, that 
there is more earnestness, comparing the 30,000 parochial school 
teachers with the 300,000 public achool teachers, among the paro- 
chial school teachers than among the public school teachers. A 
very large number of them are subscribers to THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL; some excellent contributions are by them; they buy 
every new book on education, they invite inspection of their 
schools, and ask for suggestions. An agent writes: “I always 
receive a warm welcome from the parochial schools.” Let each 
party do its best to improve the schools, say we. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING.—I ask for advice. I can teach everything 
,-) the tirst three oe except drawing and music. 1 am now 
ting to obtain a state certificate, and the question s shall 
lo this or give u up teaching and go mto something cise? I 
eanno: learn these, I am positive. X. Y. Z. 
If there is nothing else in the way we should counsel 
you to remain in the teacher’s ranks. You have the right 
spirit, you are bound to make progress ; such are wanted. 
If you keep on as you have begun you will be worthy of a 
better place than the sixty-dollar one you row hold. Now 
as to drawing, you can learn to draw. Have you not read 
these words, “‘ Any one who can learn to write can learn 
to draw ?”’ You can attend some normal school next 
summer and learn enough to teach drawing in the ordinary 
school. And you can begin to draw to-day. Place a leaf 
and draw it. Place a book and draw it. Do not expect to 
become a Michael Angelo. Then as to nusic, you can 
learn to sing enough to teach that in an ordinary school. 
It is possible. If you can talk you can sing. You cannot 
probably become a remarkable singer, possibly not a pleas- 
ing one, but these are not needed in a school teacher. 
You only need to be able to start the rest to sing—for the 
present. Have lots of courage. 


BicycLe.—What is the correct pronunciation of bicycle? da” 
mark the sound of y in this word. 

The short sound of y is customary, andin these anand 
custom is almost all-powerful. 


“Not One CENT FOR TRIBUTE.”—Can you tell me whether the 
United Staves ever paid tribute to a foreign power? . HL. 


Yes. See the book page this week. 


Porm.—Please name the author of the following lines and the 
poem they are from 
“* What we oiinn we after truly gain, 
Learning to measure joy by present pain ; 
Our minds are by their very hunger fed.” 23.5 


We do not recognize the lines. Can any one help us ? 


GEOGRAPHY.—1l. Supposing Philadelphia and Denver to be on 
the same parallel. The parallel is said to run straight, and it is 
said that it would not be the shortest distance between them, 
measured on the earth’s surface. Why not? 2. If we start direct- 
ly east to sail around the world, keeping eer east, we would 
cross the equator twice while on our trip. Why is it? 

1. The shortest distance between any two places on a 
globe, is along the line of the “ great circle’’ that connects 
them—that is, the circle, having for its center, the center 
of the globe. The parallels of latitude are not great cir- 
cles, though the equator is. The center of the circle rep- 
resented by lat. 40° N., is just 40 degrees north of the cen- 
ter of the earth. To understand this, take a globe anda 
piece of elastic cord. Stretch the latter, and pin its 
extremities at Philadelphia and Denver. The cord will 
pull itself as tight—that is, as short—as it can, and you 
will find that it seems to run upwards between the two 
places. It will pass through points considerably further 
north than the two cities named. ‘Then you will see how 
crooked, in one sense, is the parallel of latitude. 2. You 
are mistaken. If you travel due east from any point you 
will never cross the equator. If the starting point were on 
the equator, you would stay on it. See our map last week. 


SPEeLuinGc.—Can you tell me the proper ling of All ? 
proper spelling Deghen ‘ ~ 


J. W. Redway has been looking up the spelling of 
* Alleghany,’”’ and comes to the conclusion, in Science, 
that this orthography is an unauthorized monstrosity, 
though it is now almost universally used for the range of 
mountains. The original form was Allegany ; this is now 
used for the New York county. The French, to get the 
long a sound, used an ¢, and inserted an h to prevent the 
g from softening : Allegheny, now the city name. But to 
restore the a and not drop the now purposeless h seems a 
barbarism. Custom, however, is the tribunal for these 
discussions. 


A LEGAL Pornt.—M. L. W. is informed that, upon his 
statement of facts, if the ten-day vacation was not origi- 





nally stipulated, he will be justified, morally, in doing as 
he wishes. Legally, he cannot be held,except by an injunc- 
tion restraining him from teaching during the first ten 
days of March, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THEY manage some things differently in England. In 
all our recent exchanges from that country we find 
large and imposing advertisements of various candidates 
for the position of vice-president of the National Union 
of Teachers. It is a pity that there is no body of teach- 
ers in America so important and useful, as to create a 
keen rivalry for its offices. Evidently the N. U. T. isa 
living and powerful body, else its honors would not be 
so eagerly be sought. When shall we have a living and 
powerful national union of teachers in America? 





WE proposed in November last to publish four little 
outline manuals on educational history ; on psychology ; 
on methods, and onsystems. These have been begun, but 
are not finished. It was supposed, at the time, that they 
would be ready in February or March, but it is difficult 
to make a small book—one that shall have all in it, and 
yet be something more than bones. Our many readers 
who are looking for these books must have patience. 
They will be got ready at the earliest moment possible ; 
and they will be good. 

Tue Linden Herald, of Tenn., well says : ‘‘ Who wants 
a poor mechanic? No one. Who wants a poor physician ? 
No one. Who wants a poor lawyer? No one. Who wants 
a poor teacher? We are sorry to say that many parents 
say: ‘We don’t need no high educated teacher for our 
school. The children in this school don’t know nothing, 
and most anybody can teachthem. We don’t want any 
of your high-flys nor big teachers here. Just so they can 
read, write and know a little about ’rithmetic, will do.’” 

The time is coming when this sort of nonsense will be 
stopped. The parents would want the “ big teacher ” if 
they knew he was able to do three times as well as the 
little teacher. While riding in a stage in central New 
York, an outside passanger broke his arm in getting 
down. His first inquiry was: 

‘* Where is the best surgeon?” 

‘‘There’s a real smart man over at ——, but he 
charges a big price. Why, he charged —— $20 for set- 
ting his leg.” 

* Drive as fast as you can for that man,” was the 
reply. 

So it must be in education, and so it would be if the 
vast number were not so poorly qualified. It now looks 
as if New York state would,in ten years, have 10,000 
teachers with diplomas. Thanks to Supt. Draper, light 
is coming in. 


Tuis has been going the rounds of late : 


A New Jersey school- teacher gave asmall boy the ex- 
tensive subject “‘Man” for a composition, and this is 
what he wrote: 

“‘Man is a wonderful animal. He has eyes, ears, 
mouth. His ears are mostly for catching cold in and 
having the earache. The nose is to get sniffles with. A 
man’s body is split half-way up, and he walks on the s lit 
ends.” Moral—Don’t give a subject which is bigger 
the boy. 

It is one of very many stories of the same kind, but it 
is a very good one, and the moral that it points is so obvi- 
ous that we wonder why so many teachers forget it every 
day. 

State Superintendent Sabin, of Iowa, in his last report 
says: ‘A teacher who can give thorough instruction in 
reading, writing, and spelling, in the daily, practical use 
of the English language, and in the fundamental rules 
in arithmetic, ought to be honored with a certificate em- 
powering him to teach those branches in any county in 
the state. To do this well, is no mean acquirement, and 
any teacher who possesses it has a right to be proud of 
it.” Supt. Sabin has a large and ijevel head. This we 
know, so we are a little surprised that he did not add 
another sentence qualifying this paragraph. A teacher 
who knows only reading, writing, spelling, and arithme- 
tic, and nothing more, is not, in our opinion, fitted to 
teach these branches. He must know in addition, how 
to deal with mind, for it is mind after all he is to teach, 
and not the three arts. So much is said about the quali_ 
fication a teacher must have that there is no need of en - 
largement here on that subject, only we wish to em- 
phasize the fact that book knowledge is one thing, and 
mind and character training entirely another. 


Ir is the opinion of President Andrews, of Brown Uni- 
versity, that training in sociology is of greater import- 
ance to-day than classical or scientific study. He also 
believes that the study of languages should commence at 

an early age, As Dr, Andrews ynderstands sociology, 
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he is right—but according to the common application of 
that term, he is wrong. No subject more vitally con- 
cerns the welfare of a state, than the relations between 
men and women as citizens, neighbors, and members of 
the same family. The life of our body politic is right 
here. The importance of language acquirements sinks 
into insignificance in comparison. But a knowledge of 
sociology requires also a knowledge of history, and thus 
in its larger sense implies a knowledge about all that can 
be known. “ 

Supt. 8S. A. ELLs, of Rochester, N. Y., reports upon 
the success of six new kindergartens established in that 
city, the principals being taken from the teachers’ train- 
ing class instructed by Miss Mary Tooke, and sub- 
sequently by others, The average attendance was 250. 
The schools gave much satisfaction, and are all con- 
tinued this year with the intention of increasing their 
number in the future. They are not considered to be 
entirely an extra expense, as all the children in them 
are old enough to attend primary grades, which are 
thus relieved of previous over-crowding. 





SUPERINTENDENT SEAVER, of Boston, recently said 
that scholars will not have sound minds without sound 
bodies, aud to secure the latter, good ventilation and 
physical exercise are necessary. The Ling system of 
exercises and its adoption has brought about a thorough 
reform in the dress of the girls, enabling them to go 
through the exercises with equal facility with the boys. 
If the boys could be exercised in all the schools in the 
same manner, from the time they enter the primary 
school till they graduate from the grammar school, they 
would be much better fitted for the miltury drill in the 
high school. 

Supt. Seaver believes in taking half an hour a day, 
divided into short periods between studies, for gymnas- 
tics, and thinks that in spite of the fewer hours for study, 
the intellectual progress would be greater than at pre- 
sent. He isright, 

WHILE we are perfectly willing that our exchanges 
shall copy from our columns, we wish them to give us 
credit. We noticed in a recent number of the Progress- 
ive Teacher a two page article taken from THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, and not credited. Now we. have a good 
opinion of the Progressive Teacher, but we do not call 
this quite fair. 

Amone the summer schools, the Chautauqua Teachers’ 
Retreat is first in the field, announcing its plans. Dr. J. 
W. Dickinson, of the Massachusetts state board of 
education, is at its head. He meets the entire school 
each morning and develops certain principles of teach- 
ing, whch are, immediately at the close of the exercises, 
illustrated by practical applications. Miss Abbie M. 
White gives lessons in drawing and modeling. Prof. 
W. H. Hailman gives a course of lecture-lessons on the 
history of ecucational methods ; Miss Mary B. Dennis 
has classes in botany, and Mr. C. R. Wells gives a course 
in penmanship and business forms. There will be 
exhibits of scholars’ work in free-hand and industrial 
drawing, in sewing, and in higher art work. This 
school will open on July 5, and continue for three 
weeks, 

Tue schools of Michigan City, Ind., seem to be alive 
and active. The local press devotes more attention to the 
schools than is customary in most places—a good sign. 

THE Sunny Side Press contains a vigorous article by 
Prof. Jared Barhite, advocating the introduction of music 
in the public schools of Irvington, N. Y. This leads us 
to ask, why do not all teachers use the local press to urge 
on the work of education ? 

A Boston friend objects to the statement in the 
JOURNAL of January 4, that ‘‘those (of the school com- 
mittee) who were defeated last year, because they agreed 
with Dr. Duryea, this year are elected because the people 
are convinced they were right.” 

Dr. Duryea recommended the dropping of a text-book, 
and it was done. This caused an uprising. We stated 
as above. Our correspondent says, ‘‘ Not one of the de- 
feated condidates of ’88 was elected in ’89, nor one of 
those who supported Dr. Duryea.” He is on the spot 
and knows more than we. He says the “ citizens’ and 
women’s ticket,” was successful throughout. 





THe St. Paul and Minneapolis Pioneer Press defends, 
na long article, the plan by which uniform text-books 
are secured for the state, It is a bad system—bad for 


is an honor and a duty, but in France it is. 


been particularly successful in conducting a series of pub- 


lieve in a plan that relieves the school boards, teachers, 
parents, and county superintendents, from responsibility. 
The book is an important feature ; it should be under 
discussion just as other educational features are. 

The plea of low cost is not one that should be listened 
to; shall Minnesota claim “other states may have 
better schools, but we have the cheapest books"? That 
is what this article does. We have a good deal of testi- 
mony that has come incidentally in correspondence that 
shows that the operation of the law is demoralizing, and 
is against the best interests of the schools. 





THE New Jersey state board of education met last 
week, and decided to build an addition to the state normal 
school at an expense of $50,000. State Superintendent 
Chapman, alluding to the complaints that the last school 
census was inflated in various parts of the state, held 
that the figures were accurate, their varying character 
being due to the changes in population at the summer 
resorts. The following new officers were elected : Pres- 
ident, Governor Leon Abbett ; vice-president, Dr. Corne- 
lius Shepherd ; secretary, Edwin O. Chapman ; execu- 
tive committee, Governor Abbett, Dr. Shepherd, J. B. 
Woodward, Henry C. Kelsey and E. J. Anderson. 





A VERY pretty “souvenir” comes to us from the 
Orange County Teachers’ Institute, at Orlando, Florida 
—Golden oranges hanging on a tree. All hail, teachers 
of Florida ; well do we remember that bright little town 
of Orlando, and our kind welcome. Its teachers are 
full of the right spirit. 





A SCHOOL of physical culture and reading (Delsarte 
system) will be opened by Miss R. Anna Morris, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on June 8, and continue three weeks. 





THERE seems to be some likelihood that Prof. E. J: 

James, of the University of Pennsylvania, will be 
appointed to the place made vacant by the death of 
State Supt. Higbee, of Pennsylvania, 
THE fact having transpired that there are over one 
hundred towns in Massachusetts having no public 
library, a society has been formed in Boston, having in 
view the foundation of libraries in as many as possible, 
Efforts will be made to have the work done by the 
towns themselves, the Boston society merely arousing 
an interest in the matter, and giving as little visible aid 
as possible. If Massachusetts lacks local libraries, how 
well are the other states supplied ? 


e+ 


FOREIGN NOTES. 








HunGARY.—The Hungarian minister of culture and 
public education has issued a circular to all middle and 
high schools calling for opinions on the question whether 
it would not be wiser to abandon the study of Greek in 
such schools. The demands of modern life should be 
carefully considered, and if Greek is abandoned what, 
so asks the minister, should be put in its place in the 
curriculum ? 

FRANCE.—A French atlas, designed to be used by pupils 
of 9 to 12 years (that is, pupils of the primary schools), pub- 
lished by P. Foncin, contains a map which is exceedingly 
instructive, namely, a map of the administration of France. 
Pupils get from this map knowledge of the administra- 
tion and government of the country; of the judiciary, of 
school, tax, and revenue statistics. And this in primary 
schools! Here are a few quotations: “To be elected by 
one’s fellow citizens. to the city council is an honor; to 
accept that honor, is the duty of every good Frenchman.” 
“Good citizens consider it a duty to go to the polls 
on election day.” ‘“‘ Good citizens pay their taxes, because 
they know itis absolutely impossible to keep the wheels of 
government going without money.”’ Ridiculous as some of 
the contents of the book may appear to us, there is, after 
all, a substratum of good sense in it. Consider that 
in France the bulk of the people are still to be educated up 
to republicanism. The desire for self-government which is 
so strong in the Anglo-Saxon is not found in France: 
hence the efforts of the government to prepare the com- 
ing generation for the duties of citizenship. With us it 
would not scem necessary to urge a man to accept a nomi- 
nation and an election for city council, telling him that it 


PrussiA.—In Goerlitz, Province Silicia,the teachers have 


lic games with the school-children it connection with 
gymnastic exercises. The minister of public instruciion 
has now called upon these teachers to publish their 
method and course, so that these games, many of which 
are quite new, may be introduced in all the schools of the 
kingdom. Physical education finds much attention in 
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the teachers, the pupil, and the officials. We don’t be- 











PLANETS FOR FEBRUARY. 





Morning.—Saturn until the 18th, Mars throughout the 
month ; Venus until the 18th; Mercury, Jupiter, and 
Uranus. 

Evening.—Saturn and Venus after the 18th, and Nep- 
tune throughout. Saturn is in the constellation Leo, 
Mars in Libra, Venus and Mercury in‘Capricornus. Mars 
has advanced half way on his journey toward the opposi- 
tion so greatly desired by Martian observers. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





THE Department of Superintendence of the National 
Association will meet at No. 9 University Place, on Feb. 
18, 19, and 20, three sessions being held each day. 
The state superintendent of New Hampshire will present 
a paper upon “‘State School Systems,” and the same sub- 
ject will be discussed by other leaders in the educational 
world. 





WItuiaM T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, delivered a lecture recently at the College for 
the Training of Teachers, in which he outlined his views 
in regard to the conduct of the office he holds. He 
spoke of the importance and value of statistical informa- 
tion in regard to education, and asked for assistance 
from teachers in collecting it. He also called attention 
to the number of publications, 160, issued by his bureau, 
which receives a total of about $75,000 per annum from 
the government. In developing the national bureau, 
the speaker declared his intention of endeavoring also 
to strengthen the educational bodies of states and locali- 
ties, that all might work harmoniously for a common 
cause, 


Supt. Maxwell, of New Jersey, delivered a lecture, on 
Jan. 11, at No. 9 University Place, upon the duty of the 
state in the training of teachers. He advanced two main 
points: 1. All persons appointed to teach should be 
trained as teachers. 2. The state must provide requisite 
facilites for training its teachers. These points, while con- 
ceded and upheld by many, are not admitted by all. 
Their opponents are found among five classes: 1. The 
misguided good. 2. The actively bad, those upholding 
political patronage in school matters. 38. The indifferent, 
who think that memorizing and education are equivalent 
terms. 4. The old fogies. 5. The teachers who are not 
teachers. These classes propose three other ‘“ remedies” 
for present defects: Elaborate manuals of subjects and 
methods ; more supervision of schools ; more examina- 
tions. The trouble with these remedies is that they 
merely result in the blind leading the blind. 

The first requisite of a trained teacher is a good gen- 
eral education, such as ought to be (but rarely is) found 
in the high-school ; it must be rational, not empirical. 
Present high-schools give a smattering of about 30 sub- 
jects. A thorough understanding of three would be bet- 
ter. Upon the general knowledge requisite should be 
built a special knowledge of the three sciences upon 
which the science of teaching is founded—logic, physi- 
ology and psy chology. 


Tue “‘ Normal School Graduates,” will hold anotne 
meeting on March 1, and will be addressed by Mr. Amv 
M. Kellogg, upon the steps towards making teaching a 
profession—those of the present’ and of the future. A 
discussion will follow the address, 





WASHINGTON’s BirTHDAY will be fittingly celebrated, 
in this city, by a demonstration under the auspices of 
the Patriotic Order, Sons of America, to be held in 
Chickering Hall. There will be addresses upon various 
relevant topics, and especially upon the importance of 
non-sectarian pubiic schools. A chorus will also be in 
attendance, and there will be recitations and songs. 
Everybody ought to celebrate the day, and thisis a good 
way to do it. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to introduce free kindergartens 
in the city, on a plan similar to those established in 
Philadelphia several years ago. Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
and Richard Watson Gilder are at the head of the 
undertaking, and the Public Educational Society is also 
interested in the work. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


its use in America will confuse no one. 





NEW BOOKS. 


MENTAL AMD MANUAL TRAINING IN ForRM Stupy. As 
Exemplified in Kruesi’s Drawing Course. New York: 
D. enna & Co., 1890. 8vo. pamphlet. 44pp. 10 
cents. 


By means of excerpts from the author’s “ Synthetic 
Manual of Drawing” teachers are here put in touch 
with his ideas upon the methods of instruction to be 
adopted, and their fundamental causes and valuable 
effects. An epitome ofa first year’s work, a general out- 
line, and a chapter upon “ Preparation for work,” com- 
plete the volume. 


THE RIVERSIDE MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. By I. F. Hall, 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, 
paper. 106 pp. 15 cents. 


The child is here taken at its most tender age, just be- 
fore it is possible or desirable to begin reading lessons, and 
by a series of “conversations” about —— and i- 
tions, and other familiar objects, its mind is made ready to 
receive the subsequent instruction. Then there are word 
and sound lessons, and finally printed letters and script 
are introduced. The work seems to ne Gnepeey graded. 
ag alarger mention of the value of modeling and 
manual training, with fuller directions concerning their 
Fre eodoa to very young children, would have been 
esirable. 


WASTE Not, WANT Not; and THE BARRING OUT. 
Maria Edgeworth. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 12mo. paper. 106 pp. 15 cents. 


Like the “‘ Manual” mentioned above, this is one of the 
Riverside Literature Series, which aims to give classic 
English for schools; What may be included under the 
term “classic” must always be a matter of doubt; that 
these stories, however, have survived the varying fashions 
and tastes of a hundred years, shows them to have at least 
one of the qualifications for admission to the select circle. 


By 


THE SHop. By Albert E. Winship. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. 12mo. 7pp. 60 cents. 


The author calls this every-day Pemgnag> oe oh would that 
it were! Our great trouble in the times that are about us, 
is that the bits of wit and wisdom that come from 
every-day people are not every-day philosophy ; on the con- 
trary, they reach us only upon those rare and widely-sep- 
arated days, when a man in touch with the bone and 
sinew of society goes out of his way, gesneee from love of 
the ‘‘ masses,” perhaps only because he can thus make a 
salable book, to give us f for thought about the eighty 
= cent. of humanity, who do its labur and receive not of 
ts thanks. By the shop, says Mr. Winship, is meant the 
vocation-life and association of those who work merel 
for the dollars and cents that come to them weekly, an 
that enable them to buy the food and lodging that will 
give sweng to work another week for other dollars and 
cents. Thus our definition of the shop is pessimistic ; the 
word itself suggests asigh. But the man who sees only 
this side of the shop, is laying the foundations of misfor- 
tune. It is the shop that supports the schools, the 
churches, even the libraries; it is the shop’s talk that 
makes rulers and decides campaigns. ‘‘ In England it was 
the shop that prevented the recognition of the Confederate 
states.’’ The aristocracy were afraid of the shop; — set 
about leading the shop away from its principles. hen 
‘‘Henry Ward Beecher delivered one lecture that was 
read in every shop in England. LEditorially the papers 
denounced it; but the shop reads the reports and never 
sees the editorials, and after that speech had been talked 
over by a hundred thousand laboring men, no power on 
earth could have waaas recognition from the govern- 
ment.’’ Mr. Winship looks at the shop at work, at play, at 
home, at school, and at church, and in each little essay he 
finds much that is interesting to talk about. Not the least 
valuable part of his work is the collection of quotations 
that is found on half a dozen pages. One of these, from 
the Chinese, declares that ‘It is labor lost to sow where 
there is no soil.’? Education is the soil that will repay the 
laborer’s planting. 


THE GARDEN; As Considered in Literature b 
Polite Writers. With a Critical Essay by Walter Howe. 
Knickerbocker Nuggets, No.26. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 32mo. 310 pp. $1.00. 


The love of exquisite books, books that appeal to the 
eye and the hand, is one of the strongest aymesems of the 

terary instinct, and it maintains its strength alongside 
the most critical development of the love of literature it- 
self. We will wager that the man who made that delight- 
ful remark, ‘‘I have sought repose the world over, and 
have only found it in a little corner with a little book,” 
had in mind and in hand a pretty little book, one that by 
its very appearance asked him to open its pages. But a 
oe book should beater contain pretty language. 

e do not look for exhaustive history or technical science 
within its covers; we expect*just such literature as is 
tound in this volume, the neatly expressed thoughts of 

lite writers. If the thoughts concern unimportant mat- 

rs, it is by so much the better ; but the garden, after all, 
is not an unimportant matter. The love of gocd land- 
scape gardening in America is growing more active every 
sana perhaps this little nugget will give it a further 
mpetus. 


Certain 


LAUGH AND LEARN. The Kasiest Book of po ee’ BL 
sons and Nursery Games. By Jennett — we 
London: Blackie & Son; New York: Scribner el- 
ford. 12mo. 2356 pp. $1.25. 

This volume begins a very full and really amusing series 
of letter lessons. The are so bright and attractive 
that the critic involun y wishes himself learning to 
read again. Nothing is omitted, in matter, space, we 
graphy or illustration that will make this part of the 
work simple for both child and teacher. Further on, the 
first steps in learriing to write, to count, and to draw, are 
tokes up in bw ae aoa and careful manene, f 

9 Sgating, e use of checkers, balis, rings, etc., aa e 
judicious combination of the four processes, make the 


work quite in line with the latest thonght. The book is an 
admirable one throughout. We notice that it contairs, 
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a intentionally, but few of those words that have 
varied in spelling in this country orin England; so that 


THE THIRD READING-Book. By Eben H. Davis. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 12mo. 336 pp. 56 cents. 


We noticed the second of this series of readers in a recent 
issue. The present volume maintains a high standard. 
The selections are mainly from authors of well-settled 
merit, oy ‘whom are Olive Thorne Miller, Andersen, 
Miss Alcott, the Grimms, Charles Dudley Warner, James 
Hogg, and Charles Kingsley. The illustrations, used as 
exe’ for language, are very good of their kind, and 
always suggestive. 


[-III.. 
M. A. 
16mo. 92 pp. 


Scotr’s LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, Cantos 
With Introduction and Notes, by G. H. Stuart, 
loos and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

cents. 


There is but one serious criticism to be made upon this 
book—there is not enough of it. The remaining cantos 
should be included in the same volume, and treated in the 
same admirable manner. The notes are particularly good 
—full where fullness is needed, yet terse wherever possi- 
ble. Attention is called by them to many little matters of 
orthography, of derivation, of construction, that are 

by many of the most careful readers; and they do 
not dis the page, but are placed together at the end, 
where a judicious use of bold-faced and other t makes 
them easy of reference. A teacher using this little volume 
will regret, however, that American and English stand- 
ards of spelling have wandered so far apart. Here we find 
a revival of “‘rime,”’ called obsolete by Webster. Argu- 
ments are useless on these matters; the writer pressed for 
time will use the shorter word, “‘ev’n tho he dishonor his 
program agen.”’ 


THE First Book IN CoLor. By Stephen W. Tilton. Bos- 
ton: Published by the Author. 12mo, 140pp. $1.00. 


This is a “complete, practicable theory and method of 
color construction as color appears materially.’’ The pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary orders of color receive ana- 
lytical treatment in the first three chapters, and the ar- 
tist’s Poe is considered practically ina fourth. The 
useful, if perhaps unscientific, distinctions made between 
material and immate colors, are an important feature 
of the work, and the meaning of the term “ primary 
color” receives a thorough explanation. The author 
recommends the use of water colors exclusively, in study- 
ing color per se, and thus excludes whites, which must of 
necessity be non-trans mt. The book is well made, and 
the plates are clear and suggestive. 


THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. By Stanley Lane-Poole. With 
the Collaboration of Lieut. J. D. Jerrold-Kelley, United 
States Navy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo 
816 pp. $1.50. 


The twenty-sixth volume of the excellent ‘Stories of the 
Nations ”’ series is a work by a distinguished Egyptologist, 
upon the hordes of pirates that were for centuries, the 
scourge of the Mediterranean. That it is a story of war- 
fare, of oppression, and of yy goes without saying ; 
but the most readable warfare is undoubtedly the ‘‘sea- 
fight’? (more so than the more modern “ naval battle ’’) 
and of sea-fights these pages are almost over-crowded. 
Lieut. Kelley’s part of the work has been, quae, to 
do full justice to the exploits of his distant predecessors in 
the American navy, who brought the pirates to terms, 
early in this century, and absolved the United States from 
the humiliation of continuing to pay tribute to the Dey of 
Algiers, or Bey of Tripoli. is ear. Regn of the Amer- 
ican navy has been somewhat ma ed in importance, in 
many of our school histories; and we regret to find that, 
although all the facts are here given, including the final 
payment ofa further round sum to the Dey after he had 

nm wae -< most extraordinary ending of a success- 
ful war—the author adopts much the same spread-eagle 
tone that we have heretofore been used to seeing. The 
history of these United States is the most glorious cata- 
logue of achievements that the human race has My com- 
pi ed; itis quite unnecessary to magnify victories, as in 
his case, or to even conceal reverses, as is done in the 
oo treatment that the war of 1812 often receives. 

e re that 999 Americans out of every thousand 
firm M believe that the latter war resulted in a complete 
and humiliating defeat of the English upon every point 
contended for ; yet a perusal of the treaty of Ghent would 
leave the historian in complete uncertainty as to what the 
= wee about, what were its results, and which side was 

efeated. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
By Edwina S. Crawley, University of Pennsylvania. Phil- 
elphia: J. B. Lippineott Co. 12mo. 160 pp. $1.00. 
The aim of this treatise, the author states, is to present 
in as concise a form as is consistent with clearness, that 
portion of the subject that is generally given in a college 
course. At first there is much detail ; further on the stu- 
dent is left more to his own resources. The work is so 
that a number of sections, mentioned in the 
preface, can be omitted without destroying the unity, thus 
providing a shorter course. ' 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE.—Under this attractive title, 
the London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is 
pub: a series of little works upon the popular iste of 
scientific subjects. The least of them, in , but not in 
interest, is the Story of a Tinder Box, by C. M. Tidy, who, 
in spite of his burdensome list of titles and degrees, has 
contrived a a delightful account of the various means 
of “* potting a little fire,” as the smoker says. The author 
has learned the great secret of ——s many extraneous 
but interes facts around his nucleus: and there is 
much to be valued in his pages. (12mo. 106 pp. 80 
Another book in the same series, Time a Tide, by Sir 
Robert S. Ball, (12mo. 192 pp. $1.00) deals in much the 
same bright manner with that part of astronomy that is of 
practical import to the ave man; and in his two 
rather lengthy lectures, the au’ 
that is known to us mortalsin regard to the relations of 
earth and moon. Diseases of Plants, by Marshall bea 
ee. 196 PP. $1,00) is a third volume of the same gen: 
it that 
table 


given accounts of the various 
New 
neat series of 





' 
ter. are 
flesh is not heir to, but_that cause the decay of 
organisms. Messrs. E. & J. B: Yo & Co,, 0 
York, are the American publishers of t 
educating books. 
‘ 


A 
or makes clear about all | j, 


REPORTS. 


+ ForTY-SECOND ANNUAL Report. Board of Education, Roches- 


ter,N. ¥Y. For the Year Ending June 29, 1889. 


Hon. 8. A. superintendent, begins his report by referring 
to a really val set of statistical ta! 4 ely al 
the attendance, age, promotions, numbers, rs lost irregu- 
aay, ont other important facts. Buildings and accommodations 
are treated, and then the studies. The seading Gone by 
upils out of schoo! is discussed. A pupil is known by books 
be reads; and the tescher’s great opportunity is to inculcate a 
love of good books. The drawing classes were une. ly im- 
by extraneous circumstances, but the work in clay model- 
ing was an agreeable surprise to many of the teachers. Vocal 
music will be introduced next year. The teachers’ training class 
numbers 74, of whom 64 succeeded in obtaining certificates. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Boarp of the City of Auburn, for the 
School year Ending July 31, 1889. Auburn: Knapp, Peck & 
Thomson, printers. 


The Hon. B. B. Snow makes a full and encouraging report of 
the schools of Auburn. Hesays: “The plan of substituting mis- 
cellaneous reading im all the grades, in place of * readets,’ bas been 
successfully continued thro’ ut the year. The teachers unani- 
mously and warmly approve he method.” Two examinations of 
——_ for teachers’ positions have been held, and of 44 cand 
dates 23 were granted certificates. Nine of these have been given 
aes The continually increasing supply of candidates for 

eachers’ positions warrants a her standard for those selected. 
Miss Julia Belle [ves, who for eleven successive years been 
neither absent nor tardy, deservedly heads an bonor list. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


J. B. Lrepgrxcort Co. have brought.out “The Maid of Orleans,” 
by W. H. Davenport Adams, a poetic prose account of this cele- 
brated historical character. 


Harpek & Bros’ work, entitled, “ Cradle and Nursery,” written 
by Christine Terhune Herrick, gives some sensible and suggestive 
advice about the care of young children. 


Dopp, Mrap & Co.’s pubheation “Taken Alive; and Other 
Stories,” by Edward P. Roe, will be welcomed by many admirers 
of that lamented author. 

FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER publish “ Maggie Bradford's 
Club,” by Joanna H. Mathews, a book that will doubtless greatly 
please the little people. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH issues “ Keys to the Word; or Helps to 
Bible Study,” by Dr. A. T. Pierson, containing brief outlines of 
the books of the Bible. 


THE WorRTHINGTON CoMPANY wil! publish in this country Mr. 
Swinburne’s last book, “ A Study of Ben Jonson,” a companion 
volume to his “ Study of Shakespeare.” 

Henry Hour & Co. will publish shortly the third and conclud- 
ing volume of Fyffe’s “ History of Modern Europe.” 

Roserts Bros. have just issued “ Albrecht: A Story,” by Ario 
Bates, and Miss Wormeley’s translation of Gcorge Sand’s 
“ Bagpipers.” 

T. Y. CRowEt1L & Co. publish, in an enlarged form, Prof. Rich- 
ard T. Ely’s “ Problems of To-day” and “ Labor Movement in 
Amcrica,” in enlarged form. 


Ginn & Co. announce William R. Thayer's “ The Best Eliza- 
betban Plays,” including work by Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and Webster, five of the Elizabethan poets 
who rank next to Shakespeare. 


HoveautTon, Mirriiw & Co. will issue this month, as an extra 
number of the Riverside Literature Series, the Riverside Manual 
for Teachers, containing suggestions and illustrative lessons lead - 
ing up to primary reading, by I. F. Hall. 

THE CASSELL PUBLISHING Co., 104 and 106 Fourth avenue, New 
York, have had transferred to them the American branch of the 
business of Cassell & Co., Limited, of London, Paris, New York, 
and Melbourne. All debts owing to the American branch have 
been transferred to, and will be collected by the Cassell Publish- 
ing Company, duly formed and registered at Albany, under the 
laws of the state of New York. It wili act as American agent 
and representative of the London House and Cassell & Co., 
Limited, wil) similarly act outside the American continent as 
agent and representative of the Cassell Publishing Company. 


“ SHOULDER ARMs,” John Preston True’s new book, is receiv- 
ing hearty praise from the press, since its perusal will make 
almost any boy more manly, almost any girl more thoughtful and 
womanly. Under the guise of fiction it also deals with the prob- 
jem of military drill in schools, physical culture, and self-govern- 
ment of schools by “senates."” The author has had numbers of 
letters from anxious parents asking for the address of the school 
coming nearest to the one outlined in his story, to which they 
might send their own boys and girls. Mr. True is a Boston author, 
and for the past eleven years has been connected with Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., chiefly in the educational department. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


. Boston: Eastern Education Bureau, 50 

a school exercise which will impress on 

the minds of the children the main facts connected with the his- 
tory of our flag. 


The Study of Politics and Business at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. printed from the Red and Blue of Novem 15, 1889. 


The Modern Science Essa No. 20: “ Primitive Man,” by Z. 
— Sampson. Boston: James H. West, publisher, 196 Summer 
stree 


MAGAZINES. 

he Ki is an organ representing Froebel's teachings. 
The “ occupations” and “ gifts” are introduced in lessons show- 
ue in the three-fold development of the body, 
is one of the strong- 
. Among the articles are 
t to Christianity,” “ The 
Scientism,” and 
President Harrison’s secretary, has 
umber of the Philadelpbia Ladies” Home 
vurnal, an article on ** Mrs. Harrison's Daily in the White 
House,” prepared with the consent and assistance of Mrs. Harri- 

son 


e January number of the American peat 


J. W. Fe 
of certain sea-urchins of boring holes 


is a note- 
of E. L. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


We want teachers for the hundreds of good 
(two thousand) teachers since we began work. 2. 


that our claims are as we represent them. 


the year, 1890, and many from teachers of your 
There is no 


than all other agencies lessther. 


itions now coming in for the Fall term. 
we we send you a list of a part of these, and sufficient to prove 


1. We have placed nearly 2,000 


3. We also send hundreds of testimonials to our work, which have been written in 


acquaintance. 


4. We place more teachers in states west of New York, 
y that has ever made the claim that it has placed one teacher to our 


fifty, in states west of New York, and we by actual giving of the places filled, prove our claim. 
Some of the HUNDREDS OF LETTERS recently received. 


J. P. Cushing, Vice-Prin., Holyoke High 
“ Your Agency has opened for me a road to 
gave me more satisfaction in a month, AW 
seven years.” (Jan. 7, '90.) 


Edw. > Anderson, 
Language A ultural Ci 
Co-operative 


po worthy men. Retiring sc’ 


books, 
pecialties, have neither time nor money to spend in travelling about the | H 
This Associati 


pone ony to find the places best suited to them. 


on ces 
at their services, eyes and ears, that are almost > instead of | napolis 


the hmited field of 


observation, that can be inspected for 
jor dow and their busy frievds.** The w world is all before 
experience, and am ee oa to acknow- 


on —y"y- 


choose.’ I can speak from 

ledge that 1 have been me gl to more suitable 
been more rapidly .< ‘hoe my con 
than before.” (Dec. 25, '88. 


D. Dennis, Prin. Park Academy, Park City, Utah : 

I secured | in, which is a * tn 
and profitable one. Many of my friends have secured positions 
we one and all, speak of you in terms of the 


your influence present positio: 


your n 
praise.” ‘an. 3, 90. 

A. H. ahadlgy Prin. Schools, Sionts 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Associatio: Cc 


work of helping teachers to better posi’ ens. It 

push, and activity, that will secure a 

a the power of any agency.” (Jan. 8, '90.) 
S. Cornwell, Prin. PB 

= the Teachers’ to, 

Bureau in the count 

registered with two thee proumimen us. 


the r two.” ‘Jan. ii 11, ’90.) 


L. B. Wilson, Teacher Math., High School, 
“The Teachers’ Co-operative Association has 


Honest purpose, yankee eens, and business push, have characte 


all its dealings with me.”” (Jan. 6, 90.) 

From. Fandira Crocker, Teacher o 
School, Winona, Minn.: “My relations with 
the pleasantest bi 


and through 
lent and agreeable situation.” (Jan. 11, 90. 


From Mery 5 M. Rote. College of Teachers, 9 Upaety Place, N. 


Y. City, N.Y.: wh experience as a mem 


makes Me ry . ta, a me to recommend you to others.” 


From faery . Kingsie Prece, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Teachers’ Co-operative 
himself of its privileges.” (Jan. 10, °90.) 


work. A 


Englisa Literature and 
is Fy o giving AF —_ 
rt) 
holars, busy with their 


rey, 
position for a teacher, if it hes 


Parkersburg, 
tive Association as second to no Teachers’ 
bout the time I registered 


its m a T have obtained an excel- 


ptress 
tion was secured to 
) aanocietion. No teacher need hesitate 


School, Holyoke, Mass 
advancement. You| “I am i 
Agencies offered 


From S. 4: _iowgiien. » Rrgnctoal Schools a Waitsbu 
ndebted the Teache: hf e Association 1 


* Co-operativ ~ 4-- most 


in fcnteusis chip in ny ceeuarane eae (Jan. 6, "90 


From F. 
Modern | Marion Co., 


or their 
Johns 


by them-| Brewer. I comm 
where to | vacancies. 





Conn.: “I have Sound 
active in the 


very more 
has the western ene: » Md. : 


from two other fine 
than I had anticipa’ 
ww. War “F 


with you, I aiso| “I have been a mem 
been elected 


A.. . Galdwell, Principal Belleview 
a teac 


— University, I was elected 
igh Sch 


From E. E. Blanchard 
the “Association, | “From actual ex 


eT can 
ot the Teachers’ Co-operative Associa’ 
from that source is good witb us.” 
From A. H. Knapp, Prin. Fla Academy, 
ear 1 registered with the Teach 


rout of its untiring energy and wat ——, 
position which I now occupy.” (Jan. 6, °90. 


From D. Kaeroher, net, of 
“ Through the of the 
ation 1 have al a good 
nm 
" (Jan. 1, 9.) 
From F. S. Roeseter, Gust. Supt. om & 


College, Belleview, 
her I can speak personally of its advantages, 


and shall certainiy pe to it for any teachers needed in our own College.’ 
From_ Dice McLaren 
M A 


M.S., B.D., Professor of Natural 
College : 


“While a ag student at 


teacher of Biology, in the India- 
through the information and help of Mr. Orvilie 
services to any teacher ng to hear of 


” (Jan. 6, °90.) 


y Schools, Rock Rapids, Ia. : 
zs ‘of the reliability and _promptness 

Any recommendation coming 
(Jan. *90.) 


Flonda, N.Y.: “Last 
ers’ Co-opera’ ve ea. ont as a 
was elected to the 


ges, Milton Academy, Balti- 
hers’ Co-operative Associ- 
tion. I received also, favorable replies 
case the Association did even more 





‘ tha, Kansas 
Fw Association for 


t Burea’ to two, | several years, and expect ae Ay my membership. I have > siege 
through the Association, Ce oey ilies even a notice of a vacancy from | found the Association to be iable, and idedly 


St. Paul, Minn.: 


mergetic, wide awake, relia 


efficient. I know of none bet 
From M. Adelaide “Holton Ray )_ susining ment, State 
mal, Madison, 8. t gives’ “for 


nout te | Wer rsonal 
no nonsense a -~ ad | knowledge of the y. T joined ene ‘enc sta ating clearly 
hy return mail 


English. Winona High 
e Association have been 


member of Agency. 





(Jan. 11, °90.) 
iaate Normal ~~ 
me Som * 


f your Association F ee ‘three ye I 


Send for our circulars and large manual, which we furnish free of charge. 


Address TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


bal * * * * * * 


ORVILLE BREWER, Moeanager. 


my line of work, and sending co 
received notice of four Normal school 
was ae f appointed here, 
dollars conside 


From Geo, 8. Fisher, Su; 


of testimonia 
vacancies. I sent application, and 
where | now receive one thousand 


pe pee antage to any good teacher to be a 
(Jan. 

Deadwood, Dak.: “ For the 
m a mem "7 of some teachers’ agency. For the 


years a member of the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
ment of Mr. Orville Brewer, 70 Deartorn St.. Chicago, 
ik. pot beatae to say that Mr. Brewer's Agency has rendered me 


Agency to which [ have belonged. Mr. Brewer 


‘service > 
to ovat renders the tcacher tha kind of assistance for which commission on salary 
| is inadequate renumeration. 


Now is the time to register, while we have only a jaly members, and have plenty or time to become acquainted with your 
Registration now is worth three times one in Jul 


(Jan. "90.) 


* ” * * ~ * * » . - » . * * » 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 
¢2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
mt. Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
mber. 


APPOINTMENT.— rson desirmg to enter 
one of these schools choad apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiatendent who will 
forward a recommendation for cogstptmens to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent b 
—_ to the school to which the appointment 
made. 


ADMISSION.—A Berson must be at least 16 
years of age, of moral charaeter, and 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be com gotes in a term of 20 wecks, also 
= A tds Reading, Writing and Spelling, 

vu 

A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of WD weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Albany ...............W. J, Mruwe, LL.D. 


Brockport...... .. CHas. D. McLeax. LL.B 
Buffalo . -.seees. JAMES M. Cassery, Pa.D 
SUED adeesnncnesee James H. Hooss, Ps.D. 
Fredonia ... ....F. B. Patmer, Pa.D. 
Geneseo ..... .. .....JN0. M. arn, A.M. 
New Paltz............ FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta. . . JAMES M. MILNE, Pa. D. 


Osw 


E. A. SH&ELDON, Pa.D. 
Pot 


Tuo. B. STOWELL, Pu.D. 








Teachers’ Bureau. 
a — ~~ — 


a etc., .- one A gy Sern = 
Churches. Also Bo eepers, ~  — pee 
Copyists and Cashiers 

Address os ~~ + w —— 


329 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 





For Registration. Best 
facilities, efficient ser- 


NO FEE 


) aay large business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in Formsor competent Teachers witb 
een * for stamp. 

E. Avery. 2 West Mth St., New York. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


ere quiet to yosomsmend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500 several Priucipals, $1,000 


ladies, $690 to $70). 


We 
wae’ 
do you plod on ata low — when you are wortay of a better one? 
uainted with you. The better we know your reco 


give us a chance to pesgune ecg 
ean work for yuu. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, z 


r now and 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Fe poe A 
pone to or Protessore Principals, Assistan 


WANTED, TEACHERS! 
We already have on our books over two hun- 
dred vacancies for September. Many of them 
are from our 1! patrons. They are for Col- 





ts, ants, ‘Tutors, nd Professors, for Superinten- 
Ka ee dents and Principals for High School and Grade 
ties ors schools to its. Call 
Sutin. comeremes, (EM eE Ea ore S 
a7 M. be YOUNG-FULTON, Man ua New vacancies a ip day. ae oe ean 
#3 Union Square, New York. | cau, ELMHURST, ILL. 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY ’ 
OF RELIABLE BR IGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ey go yy niversities, Col- * Good TON, di: Foot tia 
1 teach ecommended to eficers. Good 
of choice schools can and y recom ~~ a Cirenlars om appliestion 
Selling school property. larger salaries, of 
ECHoon Fouxrrynx and schoo ies. Best J ress Teachers’ Co-npersive thon 176 
rerences E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, Sere Sweet, Chicago, Il., Orville Brewer, 
Avenue, New York City. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 


8 East 14TH Street, N. -Y. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


We can give Teachers steady employment in 
either our school iy fou vaca or KR 5 depart- 
ments. Apply Sa? work. 

8. Krno's Pus. Co., 


Cuicago, ILL. 








ANTED.—4 men and 2 women 
W ent aa. t with us. 8 us. Salaries Hes from $40 
to $125 per month. 
Kino's 2 Suess fa 
278 Mich. Ave., Caicaao, ILL. 





N.Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


A ute of the propnetor spaching 

for 
BD oe ond 
new registration blanks Hy Ba 


stamp for new 














ARBOR DAY 
CELEBRATION. 


For the use of Teachers and Scholars, 
we have just published an octavo book, 
containing words and music arranged for 
piano or organ with recitative libretto 
suitable for public use, forming and inter- 
esting method of entertainment, tableaux | mar 
vivants for Arbor Day. Words by GEORGE | the 
CoopeR. Melodies by Cuas. E. Prarr | {ursisned 
and JOHN KEYNTON. Remit ten cents for | 75 
sample copy. Addregs 


Hitchcock & McCargo 
Publishing Co., 


(Limtted.) 


the better we 
35 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


~, Songs with Music 
Day is observed 
Compiled and Edited by 





Handsomely printed on 





READY MARCH 


lanting and care of 


trated,—Price $2.50, sent post paid. 
WEED, PARSONS & CO., Publishers, ALBANY, N. Y. 


d, 1890. 


Arbor Day Manual, 


Contains Several Hundred Choice Selections from the whole range 
of lish Literature on oe Flowers, Birds and Children, 


for all Grades,—Arbor 
ll Directions for the 
Trees,—How Arbor 
in various States, 


etc. 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, A.M.. 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of New York. 


400 pages, bound in Cloth, Ilus- 
Address, 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


Svantag Bock, peontag Models, 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
These MO. snd Drawing te Pritpary und Gram: 
moaning of 5 nt oe Dra’ ee 


Furdiahed at the Lowes accuracy and 


Socteree ree 


Fee Sabaste end pastieutans, attrens 
THEE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


79 Wahbasb pum | 


publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 











$86 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


‘Something for your Reception, 
and you don't know where to 
find it?” 

Well, you won't make a mistake if you send 
27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 25 Clinton 
Place, N. Y., for one of their Reception Day. 
They are the most popular of such books pub- 
lished. Try one and ste—or a set of four—$1.00, 
postpaid. Six numbers issued. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Pubs. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


EACHERS’ 800KS. 





EACHERS’ RICES 

Ib —~ 128 page 
teehee ff Sisapatwie 
mention this paper. ries; heavy dis 
discounts; promptness. counts. Buy of'es, 
&. L. KELLOGG & O0., Educational Pubs., 





that they may send them specimen copies. 


25 Clinton Place, N.Y. 185 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Among the textHooks of recognized 
mérit and standing are those on the list 
of Messrs. Christopher Sower Co., late 
Sower, Potts & Co., of Philadelphia, in- 
cluding The Normal Educational Series ; 
Dr. Brooks’ Standard, and Union, and 

igher Arithmetics ; Brooks’ Normal Al- 

ra ; Geometry and Trigonometry ; and 
hilosophy of Arithmetic; Manuals of 
Methods and Keys to the above; Mont- 
gomery’s Normal Union System of Indus- 
trial Drawing; and Lyte’s Bookkeeping 
and nks. 





All live and moving teachers are advised 
to communicate with the Pennsylvania 
Educational Bureau. They are asked to 
recommend a superintendent at a salary 
of two thousand five bundred dollars, 
several principals at one thousand and 
twelve hundred dollars, ten ladies at six 
hundred to seven hundred dollars. Do not 
plod on at a Jow sal when you are 
worthy of a better one. ister now and 
have a chance to better yourself. Send 

our record to L. B. Landis, manager, 205 

. Tth street, Allentown, Pa. 


Should you be desirous of changing 
your schoo ition, remember that the 
Amcrican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
of Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 23 Union 

uare, New York, introduces to colleges, 
schools, and families, superior professors, 
principals, assistants, tutors, and gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruc- 
tion, and recommends good schools to 


parents. 


A command of accurate, expressive Eng- 
lish is a part of the teacher’s necessary 
equipment. If one wishes to be a success 
as a teacher, one cannot dispense with cor 





rect ing and writing. Some of the 
most helpful books to this end are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, publish- 
ers, Boston. These include, Handbook of 
Conversation: Its Faults and Its Graces. 
compiled by Andrew P. Peabody; Punc- 
tuation and Other Typographical Matters, 
for the use of printers, authors, teachers, 
and scholars; by Marshall T. Bigelow, 
corrector at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge ; Mistakes in Writing English, and 
How to Avoid Them, by Marshall T. Bige- 
low; Campbell’s Handbook of English 
Synomyns, with an appendix; Hints on 

riting and Speech- ing, by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson; 1000 Blunders in 
English, by Harlan H. Ballard, A. M.; 
Broken English, by Prof. E. C. Dubois ; 
Forgotten Meanings, or An Hour With 
the Dictionary, by Alfred Waites; Eng- 
lish Srocagas Discriminated, by Richard 
Whately, D. D. 


If you wish to polish up your French— 
of course you do, if you possess any to 
polish—do not neglect to send for speci- 
men pamphlets of Les Poetes Francaise du 
XiXme Siecle; Les Antonymes de la 
Langue Francaise; and Paul Bercy’s 
French text-books, to William R. Jenkins, 
French publisher and bookseller, 851 Sixth 
avenue, New York. Schools furnished, 
and catalogues supplied on application. 


All progressive teachers are familia™ 
with the thorough, scholarly, and emi- 
nently practical work of ee AP 
Rolfe, in the editing of English classics. 
Students of Rebert Browning will be 
pleased to learn of the recent publication 
by Messrs. Harper & Bros., Franklin 
Square, New York, of a new edition of 
Browning’s “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon 
and Other Dramas,” edited with notes by 
Prof. Rolfe and Heloise E. Hersey. It is 


prefaced by a long and valuable introduc 
tion, and supplemented by many pages of 
elaborate notes, and has the advantage of 
an interesting letter from Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett upon the production, under his 
management, in Washington and other 
cities in the United States, of the drama 
which gives its title 1o-the book. The 
Harpers also publish ‘Select Poems of 
Browning,” edited with notes by Prof. 
Rolfe and Miss Hersey, with an introduc- 
tion including a brief sketch of the life of 
Browning, a chronological table of his 
works, a list of the books most useful in 
the study of Browning, and carefully 
—— criticisms by contemporary au- 
ors. 


Teachers who are desirous of selecting 
new text-books for any of their classes in 
geography, reading, arithmetic, or Latin, 
and wish to obtain the best books, should 
not fail to be acquainted with the supe- 
rior merits and attractions of Maury’s 
Geographies ; Holmes’ New Readers; Ven- 
able’s New Arithmetics, and Gildersleeve’s 
Latin Books. Any such teachers, not 
familiar with. the merits of these popular 
schoul books, or desiring further informa- 
tion, are invited to correspond, with the 
University Publishing Co., 66 Duane 
street, New York. 


“Do not forget—if you wish new and 
improved desks in your schools—that the 
Andrews Mfg. Co., are manufacturers of 
the only Dovetailed School Furniture in 
the world; and also include in their 
specialties Andrews’ Globes, Tellurians, 

aps, Charts of all kinds, Blackboards, 
Dustless, Erasers,and Crayons. They have 
.* published Goff’s Historical Map of 

. S., plain, incisive, and complete. Send 


for circular to Andrews Mfg. Co., 76 5th 
ave., N. Y. 


BEECHAM’s PILLS cure sick-headache. 








THE IDEAL PHYSIOLOGY! 





A HEATHY BODY, 


A Text-book on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Alcohol and Narcotics. 


For Use in Intermediate Grades in Public and Private Schools. 


By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D., 
Professor of Histology and Microscopy, University of Michigan. 





To teachers contemplating the adoption of an Elementary Physiology. 
Stowell’s ‘“‘A HEALTHY BODY,” was published late in the spring 
of 1889, and has already had a sale in Illinois alone of nearly 15,000 


copies. 
It is a book of rare merit, 


to meet the requirements of recent 


in Physiology in the Public Schools. 
below the High School, and is adapted to the sixth and seventh 
grades of Graded Schools, and to the fourth and fifth reader classes 
It has a more attractive page and a more inter- 
esting text than any other physiology in existence. 


in district schools. 


It is freer from technical terms 
It states scientific facts with 


irritating argument or unwarranted prejudice. 
It is not one of a series of books, but is complete in itself. 
It is cheaper than any other book covering the same matter. 
We earnestly ask you to examine it before adopting a Physiology 


for your schools. 


{2mo, Cloth, 220 pages, fully illustrated, with Original Sketches by the Author. 


It was not written by a professional 
book-maker, as a commercial enterprise, but by a regular physician 


legislation relating to instruction 
It contains all that is needed 


than any other book of like grade. 
force and clearness, yet without 





Copies to teachers for Examination, or Supplies for First Intro- 
duction, will be sent prepaid, 
for old book in exchange 20 Cents. 


at 50 cents each; allowance 





“™ JOHN C. BUCKBEE & C0., Publishers, 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





IBOOKS 


Elegant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on'hand, Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 
You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 
4ecount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 
# the best 1,000 ready In September. 


§ 4. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Pubs.. 


8 the last year. 


TEACHERS’ 


25 Clinton New Vork. 





Place, 
185 Wabash Avenue. Chicaae. 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter 


HAS BEEN FOR 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
THE STANDARD, 


AND 


Embraces the Latest and Highest Achieve- 
ments of Inventive Skill, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS 'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


. By a thoro knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern operations of ion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected oa, Mr. Epps has 
pores our breakfast tables with a delicately 

voured bev: which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bil It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built ap until creas enough to resist 
every tendency disease. Hundreds of subtie 
maladies are tioating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak 


many a fatal shaft b og comet swell 
a fa ee ourselves we! 
fortified with A 


pure blood and a properly nourish- 

ed frame,”—“ Civil Service Gazette.” . 
Made eorty with boiling = 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., 'Homceopathic Chemists, 


Pr a 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THe JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 





Scrofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
ciearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. 1. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











Children 


always 


EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda is ) 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy it rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is Indeed, and the 
little lade and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott's Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 


CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD ! | 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in ons 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 


100,000 
Daily 
Users. 

















G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in « sing!« 
minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the faisity of many of the state 
ments of our competitors. 


For full and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 

HARTFORD, CONN. © 
BRANCH OFFICES :—2387 Broadway, N. Y.! 


14 W.. 4th Street. Cincinnati, O.5 1003 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Perignauzoarpert. is, BELLS 

Price a terms fees Name this 


paper 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0- 


Y & OOMPANY, 
WHT TROY N.Y RELLS 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimet 


and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority ever all other 


: ‘ IN AD- 
$ Steady 
a t or traveling. No solicitin’’ 


a4 with HAFER & 
CO., P qa, 0. 
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DO YOU WAN 








BOOKS | FOR TEACHERS. 





RINCIP. Bg Fy - books | 
PRINGLPLES, for teachers of all 
le ew 
‘PHYSICAL EDUCA = bis, 
CATION, | 100 page ve 
PSYCHOLOGY, Ourown fist of these 

MANUAL TRAINING, _| books is the 

PRIMARY EDUCATION, | {pounce cP pia 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT | by such authors as 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS | fiushes, Weick” 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, Seeley, Joseph 
SPEAKERS, ETC, Gur 7 or ove Shaw, | pen al 
New Catalogue Free. | Woodhull “~~ 
Send for circulars of our! Quick, Browning’ |! 





“Standard ” Blackboard Stencils, N. ¥Y. Educa- 
tional Bureau, etc. 61 page list of 1,000 Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
or 
DR. W.J. STEWART, 

362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
{f your teeth are needing attention. Heliable 


Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken dewn and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 


Perez’ os anexgulste Skin Beautifier, 


How to Cure 
$Kin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 






THE. MOST DISTRESSING FORMS — 


diseases, with loss of hair. 
or <4 age, ov , economically 
cured b e CUTICURA REEDIE, 
and methods fail. 

Seutifier prepared from 
externally, and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood Purifier, ag at mt apy beer = ofskin 

and blood disease, from pimples to reo 


Sold everywhere. Price, CurrcurA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. red by the Porras 
UGA 


Send for or How tot Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Ge Piazpics, bins! blackbends, chapped and wna oly ~4 
s= init nog al punt Tae 
pain-killing plaster. 


os ae 


enl,, 863 Br’dway, New York. Write for book 


oo A MONTSA can be 
ant Faroish «he for us, 
ist 3s See and 
ap bopeae Spare 


a A‘tew 
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THE WEW ENGLUND 8 


UREUY OF EDUCATION. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





This Bureau is the oldest 


gdined a national reputation. 


in New England, and has 
We are constantly 


receiving calls for teachers of every grade, 
and from every State and Territory, 
and from abroad. 





TO TEACHERS: 


A ‘we to teach an ungraded in some rural district ? 
R, a position in a 


Primary, Intermediate, 


Grammar High-School, Academy or Seminary ? 


OR, A posit 


ion as specialist in Languages, Music or Art? 


OR, A position as Governess ? 
OR, promotion as Principal, Assistant, or ‘Superintend- |" 
ent of Schools? 


OR, to go 


West or South, or abroad, or to teach in 


NewEngland. REGISTER NOw IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


TO PATRONS: 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, will secure from 
this office the record of carefully selected candidates suited to the — to be filled, 


for any grade of school, or for school supervision. Jo 


services rendered. 


school officers for 


TESTIMONIALS. 


m Supt. A. P, Sto Springfield, Mi 

= we fave obtained epveten’ teachers the. 

cir, allot ae eaten fl hisnly eatastac of this 
a om ee satisfact c* 


e have ae Pd fi 
oan ucated and ex: ATH to iar from, 
and the ee cadiee made to us concerning 
ie ganditates be have been in every case full, re- 
liable, ant true. Much time tas been saved by 
seeking teachers through the Ba 
From A. z- Shonn, Supt. ee 
Ind.—Dr. Utram O 5 SuDL of School Sir: We 4 
been pleased with the abe plications prompted b 
= greucy,end bave offered tions to seve: 
fav me to give you 


orable regard YF 
‘ve preference in reporting favorable 
Quads I now want five teachers, as indicated 


From Joan 8S. IRwiIn, Oust... rot + wine. Ind. : 
os Hiram Orcutt: — teachers 
rocu) 
cellent work in their on-qpaeniive spheres. I 
hope to retain them for al time, When va- 
cancies occur, you will hear me promptly. 


your ad te have ood most ex- | sired. 


From Hon, Joun Eaton, President Marrietta 
, and for sirteen years U. S. Cummissioner 
of ‘From my knowledge of us. 
Hiram Orcutt, 7 should not expect any man 
the country to excell him in selecting the night 
—s for the right place.” 
R. Oncurr:—I want to tell you how much 
otal I am with your method of i aqetneiins 
your business. I[ nore been S yo 
resources and ability to assist re! hale. teac 
T have seen enough of y your wnangement to con- 
vince me that you are ONE OF THE ath = 
whom the teachers and school can rely 


oypay TIME. c. BE. BLAKE 
Protestant College. 
» pe sngdeny ™ 


fl of Classics, French 
My Dear Dr. Goowe: :—I wish once 
express my h reciation of the exo excellent ia 
ayy oe me in obtainin — —— ~ 
ven, Conn.—salary hich - 
T am contident that no one could have 
done more or —_ and feel myself under oo 


Canbeide —— “oc Me. MARBLE, 








Forms and circulars sent free. Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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TTER i News 10 TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


x ees 
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THE QUESTION BOX, 





(The facts given below relate to history.) 


Why was Pennsylvania called the‘ Key- 
stone state” ?—Because it was the central 
state of the Union at the time of the for- 
mation of the Constitution. There were 
six states on each side of it. 

Who was the‘ Maid of Saragossa” ?— 

Augustina Zaragosa, a young Spanish 
woman, distinguished 
during the defense of Saragossa, in 1808- 
1809. She first attracted notice by mount- 
ing a battery where her lover had fallen, 
and working a gun in his place. Byron 
spoke of her in the first canto of ‘‘ Childe 


Sparta’s Bachelors.—In Sparta, male 
citizens who remained unmarried after a 
certain age were subjected toa ies of 
public disgrace; they were i to 
march around the market place and sing 
a song composed against themselves. The 
usual r t of the young to the old was 
not paid to bachelors. 


Penn’s Widow and the Indians.—On the 
death of William Penn, the Indians sent 
his widow a message of sorrow for the loss 
of their “brother Onas” (the Indians 
called him “‘ Onas,” their word for quill, 
which was the nearest they could arrive at 
pen), with some choice skins to form a 
cloak which might protect her ‘‘ while 
passing through the thorny wilderness 
without her guide.” 


America’s First Legislat‘ve Assembly.— 
This was the Virginia house of burgesses. 
a body that met in Jamestown, July 
30, 16:9. Each of the eleven buroughs 
of the colony sent two burgesses. They 
met in the old church in Jamestown, at 
first, and sat with their hats on, as in the 
English ‘‘ Commons.” 


rt ere Ammunition.—It is said 
that t having seized a quantity 
of gunpowder belonging to the colonists at 
Jamestown, planted it for seed ex ing 
to reap a full harvest of ammunition for 
the next contest. 


What was the “‘ Confederate candle” ?— 
It consisted of a long wick coated with 
wax and resin, and wound on « little 
wooden frame, at the top of whiz was 
a a bit of tin. The end of the wick, 

passed through a hole in the tan, 
Loeee'y and uncoiled as needed. 


Who was the youngest President ?— 
Ulysses S. Grant, who was not forty-seven 
years of age at the time of his inaugura- 
tion. 

Jefferson’s Epitaph.—Thomas Jefterson 
wrote his own epitaph as follows: ‘* Here 
lies buried Thomas Jefferson, 
Declaration of Independence, of the Stat- 
ute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia. h 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save 
Hire, and 


Express and 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra) 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, plan. Elevators and 


The First Presidential Covention.—Mar- 
tin Van Buren was the first candidate for 
the presidency nominated by a national 
convention. The Whigs, his opponents, 
held no such meeting, and contented them- 
selves with supporting Harrison, as the 
nominee of the ee Be state conven- 
tion. Harrison, however, was nominated 
in the national convention iri 1889. 


Who was the wealthiest President f— 
Washington, who left an estate valued at 
$800, te The next in order of wealth was 
Martin Van Buren, whose property was 
valued at $400,000, 


Size of Different Countries.—The extent 
of the territory of the United States is not 
a h British empin including tte 
empire, the British em 
various de and the Russian em- 
pire, are larger than the United States. 

ut these are not really nations, like 
the United States ; each of them isa 


le government. 
United States (not feluding Alaska) w: 
make twenty-five such countries as Italy 
bs France, Spain Geadieg. ¢ Austro- 
as y, or 
H Texas alone is 
of the four vane 





last named 
than either of So'tee totes 


author of the| 


r 


iit 








._ [BRONCHITIS 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


C. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 


writes: “My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. and I can truly 
say, with most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. Th.s indisputabie 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.” 

“Ayer's Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 

Young Children, 
so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’”— Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 

“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever.”— 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY &CHOOLS, ETC. 


Whe best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and cliegant designs. 


STANDARD 


| BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, ete., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper 

The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
}addreas for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO.. 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





GOOD ACENTS WANTED. 


FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. 


AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, 
IN EVERY COUNTY, 
IN EVERY CITY, 
FOR THE 

aa “Man Wonderful” Manikin, 
National Question Book. 
Onique Pencil Sharpener. 

Exclusive territory given. Address the B 








R L. KELLOGG &C0., HY. and Chive 
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JUST ISSUED. 


Exercises in Wood-Working. 


A Text-Book for Manual Training Classes in Schools and Colleges. By Ivin SICKELS, 
M. 8., M. D. 


struotur DED erties fad kinds, eau et decay, destructive inscots, aad te ns of preserv Povet 
re, properties, and cause 0} means 
The 8S PPort & dessription of toole, methods in drawing used to illustrate the exercises, 
and methods of sharpening 2 t are re tollowes thirty-nine PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES 
Tilustrated by full- page plates, and are accompanied numcrous applications. Directions for 
each exercise are p! nted on the page opposite its 

INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.00. 


Special Terms made on Class Supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 





JUST 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF 8. 


Size 4 
indicated by initial letters onl, 


people and animals, 


Presents a 46-inch cross-continenta! relief view 
greatest value. 





February 15, 1890. 


OUT. 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 
1. THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 
2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


41x65. Mounted on * saa rollers and muslin back and binding. The names of places are 


THE wo RLD. 
Illustrated on the cia with numérous and ~ wood engravings of views of places and 
plants, trees, &c., peculiar to the different parts of the known world. 


THE UNITED 1D STATES. 


from the Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 


Sent Express or Freight paid on receipt of price by = 
A. S. BARNES & CO.; Publishers, 253 & 265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20ru: 
and Improved Edition of 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged 
the Eclectic History of the United by M. EB. THALHEIM ys of een peng ape 

The work has been re-written and much simplified to better to school use; the number 
egret piston. © at the entire 


of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full- 
1.00; exchange price, 


text re-set in new type.’ 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. 
cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 

tion and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Contraction, By VIRGINIA 

ADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 
$1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by Gzorer W. SmiraH, Woodward High 1, Cincinnati. A one-book 
course in Algebra, ouieten ~ hone for a nig school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exc cents. 


SEND FOR OUR heneeneebes OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 


NOW READY. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 


This is uniform with our well-known and widely circulated Nwmber and 
Algebra Lessons. Paper, 120 pages. Single copies by mail, 25 cents. 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics. Edited by Principal A. 8. Roz, of the 
Worcester High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. Scuppgr. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The eading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts, 
Logical Division into Periods; a Sug ve Method; the insertion of Topical pot dy for Review 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; y= Clear a ps: Beautiful 
Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher eavs: “It is 
the best-equip: school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & GO., Publishers, 


18 & 20 AstuR PLAce, New YORK. 364 WASHINGTON Sr., BosTon. & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Ne. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SON PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We doa amie to went seven or (easter co Gam mimeahic Late 


and Greek as might be learned otherwise og delight invone year 
woe, Cnsee, erase, (isere, Sallust, eiuet, Oued. | ‘uvenl —y AL. Goopel of Bt, John, and 
hy ph Practical and Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and So ail other opt systems. Progress Latin $1.10. . 


ndard Lord's School 
= po arg Spemhere, Prete '8 American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, 


G47" Sample pages of Interlincars free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT 


























FRONT VIEW. BACK VIEW. 
The Kit is a combination for use in teaching Industrial Drawing | r the So game schools and by 


professional draughtsmen. It cov of a Drawing-board, T- 

which can be securely locked together when not in use. Kit No 

inches, is sold with a pad of drawing- r, which can be slightly 

2 is double the size of No. 1, being gned for advan htsmen. Used in the 

schools ot prominent cities in Massachuset os t, Island, New York =i hoary 
\, 35 cents, Kit No. 1, Sample 


sylvania. it No. 1, Sample set, yoo et = g 
Sam pA = uality pad, by mail, 55 cents. cit No S 
ple set, without pad, (not mailable), ~—— i 


, by mail, 50 cents. it No. 1 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘stasis: 


New York. 


45° 60° triang) 
vith, 7. board about 10 by 
y fastened | ateach corner. Kit No. 





pages, a lucid, scholar] 


found invaluable. 
“It isa comact dandcedwell-balna work i 
philosopstcal student of 4 history. 
rites with commendable calmness and imparti- 


an ex as y ~~ outline of American 
History.” . Sun 


ality, and gives in a volume of less than 300 pages | and cqmenes, 


“ This history is a model of condensation.”—Chicago Advance. 


THE UONITED STATES. 


ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Late Professor in Princeton College. 
1 Volume. 12mo. 81.00. 


the paw Johnston’s work is unique in that it pore in a single volume a { about three 
hund y well-ordered narrat: 
the earliest discoveries down to the present time. As a compact manual for class use it will be 


of the history of the United States, from 


<a masterly aetomens of the yy 
political history of the country. It is co 


— and on BAY yet wonderfully cheer 


Its value is equally great for 
meral reading, or for soteeenee.! School 


ow 


*,* Supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Edited by WM. 


paring for the higher institutions. 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


For admission to leading New England Colleges and to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 1878 to 1889 inclusive. 


F. BRADBURY. 


This work will be found of special value for use in classes pre- 


PRICE, 50 CENTS; sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 





A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
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